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The Teacher Looks Ahead* 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


N™ AND THEN good citizens are 


expected to look forward—to 
set a course, as it were, in order that a 
regard for future welfare may favor- 
ably affect present action. The role of 
parents makes frequent demands upon 
such prudence; the work of the teacher 
centers in it. 

In the midst of war it is therefore 
helpful to ask ourselves as teachers and 
teacher guides what we may expect as 
we plunge deeply into the war and 
into preparations for a peace to follow. 
We may inquire, for example, about 
the academic prospects for youth. In 
the past young people have been en- 
couraged to continue their education 
up through high school and perhaps 
through college, not entirely in terms 
of higher education as a beneficent 


*Address delivered at the Convocation of 
the Summer Session, Teachers College, July 8, 
1942. 


principle in human affairs. Schools 
at these levels have drawn upon the 
young persons who were not needed 
in business, industry, or agriculture. 
Since almost every able-bodied or able- 
minded person is now in demand, the 
schools inevitably decline. When the 
war ends the tide will change; school 
people, like everybody else, will be 
called upon to perform miracles of re- 
adjustment and reconstruction. 

At that time there will be only three 
acceptable options for the young: they 
can return to school, obtain full-time 
employment, or undertake a program 
combining work and study. It is my 
hope that the choice will not be casual, 
but that it will be based on a careful 
survey of the aptitudes and needs of 
each person in relation to the long-time 
demands of a convalescent society. 

Let us assume that the work-study 
combination will be more popular than 
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heretofore and that tens of thousands 
of classroom teachers will be asked to 
take charge of the revised curricula. 
As teachers what will they need by 
way of preparation and experience? In 
common speech, does the academic 
teacher of today “have what it takes” 
to face realistic, tough-minded return- 
ing veterans of the new world war? 

We can be reassured on several 
counts. Women everywhere are get- 
ting their hands dirty. The press in- 
forms us that on the fighting front 
in Pearl Harbor and Bataan nurses 
pushed forward resolutely under con- 
ditions that turned men’s stomachs. At 
home we see them crawl under cars, 
work in the shops, and manage compli- 
cated machinery. Of course, it would 
be foolish to hold that all this is work, 
while their more traditional activity, as 
in teaching, is something else. Still, 
classroom teachers, by and large, in- 
cline toward the neat, clean, and 
starchy; they are sometimes slightly 
disdainful of training enterprises that 
enlist both muscle and mind. They 
may unconsciously ignore the drives 
and attitudes that characterize the vast 
bulk of the world’s workers. 

Today, as never before, we must 
recognize no distinctions of class, but 
only divisions of labor that are ad- 
justed to each person’s aptitudes and to 
the needs of the times. The teacher 
who feels at home in the quiet re- 
cesses of a library may well extend this 
sense of belonging to farm, factory, 
and front line. This does not mean that 
teachers can, by some kind of magic, be 
transformed into farmers, mechanics, 
or fighters, but it does call for a new 


familiarity with these occupations. We 
can extract from them nourishing con- 
cepts in the liberal and practical arts. 

The millions of American young 
men who march away from boyhood 
surroundings will return as men of full 
stature, possessed, more often than not, 
of technical skills that they have really 
mastered. The sit-down, verbal ex- 
change of the ordinary classroom may 
strike them as tame and unpromising. 
Certainly it would be a serious error 
to regard their wartime experience 
as chiefly manual, while designating 
school or college work as “intellec- 
tual.” For all human beings experience 
is unified; we learn with our whole 
physiological mechanism. 

The major problem is one of moti- 
vation and goal-seeking. As teachers 
and executives, we must abandon ri- 
gidity in favor of a realistic and prag- 
matic approach, Any efforts to carry 
on schooling as usual will be con- 
fronted by a new restlessness and it 
will not be confined to older boys who 
are resuming their studies. It will reach 
downward into elementary levels, for 
these pupils too, with the moral sup- 
port of their parents, will expect in- 
creased activity and _ participation. 
Every teacher knows that activity pro- 
grams are beautiful, so long as there is 
no loss in the mastery of essentials. 
Are we suggesting an impossible goal 
for the teacher? Can we improve in- 
struction concurrently with more at- 
tention to health, recreation, vocation, 
work-experience, and pupil initiative? 
I think so; in fact, I can think of no 
other way to arouse the full enthu- 
siasm of students. Given strong moti- 
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vation in terms of a well-rounded life, 
the young and the old will approach 
their limits, whether the task be farm- 
ing, figuring, or all-out fighting. In 
most school work we have not really 
known what those limits were. 

Even in the midst of war, the recrea- 
tional day is likely to be as long as the 
working day. This shows the artificial- 
ity, in modern times, of any dichotomy 
as between work and play. For mil- 
lions of adults the work that is carried 
on in home or community, in groups, 
committees, and volunteer organiza- 
tions is every bit as important—and 
frequently more soul-satisfying—than 
the fractionated demands of business 
or industry. That it may be work-for- 
pay, even though dollars are not ex- 
changed, is apparent to those who have 
taken up gardening, canning, home 
mechanics, salvaging, or community 
service. The dividends are often dis- 
cernible by economic reckoning; i 
any case, these activities generate a 
new interest in human affairs. They 
bring us down to earth, revealing un- 
tapped sources of social enrichment. 
In such work, as in programs of health, 
child protection, consumer education, 
political economy, and the fine arts, we 
can get a lift denied us since the passing 
of the old home-centered occupations. 

Education for leisure, then, is some- 
thing far beyond the casual skill of 
choosing a proper amusement. It is a 
bridge between where we are econom- 
ically and geographically and where 
we want to be in fundamental psycho- 
logical terms. The skills required in 
some jobs can be learned in a few days 
or weeks; this can never be true of 


matters relating to courtship, marriage, 
child rearing, health, government, and 
the arts. We turn on music with the 
flick of a dial, but we become partici- 
pants, producers, or creators only after 
years of devoted study. We learn easily 
the ABC’s of health, passing all verbal 
examinations, but the distressing mark 
of sixty per cent of the drafted popu- 
lation suitable for Army service is the 
true measure of our physical fitness. 
It is axiomatic that the field of educa- 
tion forever broadens itself, involving 
finally much more than the textbook 
contemplated. 

Every well-trained teacher in the 
future will be a part-time technologist 
and economist—and something of a 
psychologist to boot. Unless she knows 
the child, she will never understand 
the man. Fortunately there are general 
principles in psychology to enable us 
to predict behavior patterns in animal, 
young child, or adolescent. While 
there are few laws, there are some in- 
sights that cut across national and so- 
cial strata. We know that an adult re- 
tains great sections of his life as a child, 
for on occasion he will regress to prim- 
itive forms of behavior. We know that 
the child strives consciously and un- 
consciously to grow up, unless unfor- 
tunate experiences produce a negative 
valence. The happy youth, like the 
happy child, is a product of what has 
been and what is to be, but his strength 
lies in a steady adjustment to the real- 
istic demands of the day. All teachers 
have some awareness of this situation 
and all are to that extent engaged in 
mental hygiene. All teachers practice 
psychology and some have studied it 
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sufficiently to set up their everyday 
classroom procedures in terms of scien- 
tific knowledge. For them there is still 
room for teaching as an art, just as the 
family physician finds a place for both 
technical knowledge and the warmth 
that comes from personal contact. We 
want neither scientifically cold teach- 
ers nor teachers whose sympathies, 
while genuine, are misguided because 
of weakness on the technical side. 

As teachers we must be forever 
aware of the high purpose of our call- 
ing. In wartime we search angrily for 
the causes of a minor defeat, and we 
demand civil and military scalps when 
the campaign goes against us. We are 
sensitive to the right of a soldier to the 
best of everything in food, equipment, 
training, and leadership. But the sol- 
dier-boy of twenty-one is the school- 
boy of a few years back; when he was 
growing up we were strangely toler- 
ant of distressing lacks in food. health, 
training, and opportunity. In the midst 
of plenty we were afraid to feed him, 
kept back by taboos as irrational as 
any to be found in darkest Africa. 

The question is, shall we again grow 
fearful when he returns? Ex-soldiers 
will then be as common as mud and 
sifted like rice into the countless small 
channels of farm, village, and city. To 
ask such a question is to give point to 
the school’s social science curriculum; 
to avoid it is to return to the dull plati- 
tudes of the see-no-evil classroom. 

No part of the school’s course of 
study can remain unchanged by the 
mighty forces of this war. The i impact 
on technical subjects has been well 
documented; the effects on the lin- 





guistic and philosophical side are now 
coming into view. 

The American student, who has 
balked at learning “dead languages” or 
languages that lived esoterically in 
countries beyond our reach, is willing 
to acquire a knowledge of Japanese, 
Siamese, or Turkish—not to mention 
a dozen dialects that have scarcely 
been recorded. For the élite a scholar- 
ship will arise that should be firmly 
rooted in the necessity to understand 
the minds and the hearts of people 
everywhere. Back to America will 
come millions of Main Street Marco 
Polos with deeply etched impressions 
of a world outside. Will the classroom 
teacher, who is an expert, let us say 
in the teaching of arithmetic, be ready 
with examples? Will she divide 300 
into 12,000 to yield the easy quotient 
of 40—the number of hours it takes to 
reach the remotest spot on earth? 

In teacher training today we must 
face certain realities. Extraordinary 
competition for the teacher’s services 
—the best teachers are the first to feel 
it—appears in the form of genuine op- 
portunity to render a greater service 
in the war effort. There will be no 
schools worthy of the name unless we 
win. It also appears in the form of sec- 
ondary appeals of a financial or emo- 
tional character, for industry, war and 
prewar, would not stoop to offer 
skilled workers the pay of a teacher in 
a rural or small-town situation. Fortu- 
nately most teachers have a sense of 
loyalty to the work they are doing and 
they regard it truly as of the highest 
significance. What they need is a lift— 
and not from puffing a cigarette! They 
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need in their town and in their pro- 
fessional contacts a recognition of the 
essential nature of the task whereby 
the young are brought up as civilized 
persons, ready to take their places in a 
troubled world. A war of man power, 
technology, and trained leadership 
cannot be maintained if the essential 
structures for health, knowledge, and 
morale are allowed to deteriorate. 
Even the men who make planes—who 
can see their handiwork fly straight 
toward the battlefield—are glad to 
have the extra vitamins that come from 
military or naval citations. All honor 
to the teachers, supervisors, and execu- 
tives who resolve to carry on the great 
fight in the shaping and reshaping of 
human material! 

As every teacher must be a practical 
psychologist, so every professor needs 
a touch of applied philosophy. As I 
have suggested, even textbooks in 
arithmetic (which are as common as 
cabbages) will display a point of view. 

For example, the professor in any 
field will note that, as a social cement 
binding nations and peoples together, 
free cultural exchange is inadequate. 
Otherwise, Germany would have 
achieved first rank as a leader of hu- 
manity. For decades, America sent her 
best minds to Germany for a final 
polishing; our universities are sprin- 
kled with middle-aged and older men 
who are justly proud of degrees from 
German universities. Unfortunately 
the social exchange did not “take,” for 
Germany herself abandoned science, 
except as a means of organizing de- 
struction. This failure, stemming from 
1914, should afford a permanent guard 


against complacency: any long period 
of peaceful relations cannot endure 
against the new issues of a particular 
year; it is not proof against the dev- 
astating power of the gangster’s real- 
ism. Consequently many educational 
and religious leaders, possibly not de- 
voted to science in the first place, ex- 
press a loss of faith in scientists and all 
their works. As university persons we 
cannot afford to accept this nihilist 
dictum. Science alone is not enough, 
but there has never been any decent 
substitute for free inquiry and objec- 
tive scholarship, for the right to think 
and experiment without hindrance 
from any source. 

We might argue with some plausi- 
bility that religion too had failed ut- 
terly in its control of man’s capacity 
for destructive hatred. In fascist Italy 
we have a state about as single-pur- 
posed in its religious drives as a nation 
could be. The outcome again is nasty; 
it lacks deadliness only in respect to 
limited Italian resources. The obvious 
truth is that Christian religion, as prac- 
ticed in the western world, cannot by 
itself control man and keep his ways 
peaceful. Still, there is no hope at all, 
unless we return to the ideal of Chris- 
tian brotherhood—of the essential dig- 
nity of man. When we get away from 
science, which is intrinsically produc- 
tive and progressive, or from religion, 
which is basically friendly and free- 
dom-loving, we become baffled, hate- 
ful, and murderous. 

The key that should open the way 
to stability and harmony is the grand 
concept of democracy. ‘Tt lets science 
and religion grow. It can be imple- 
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mented in here-and-now laws, de- 
cisions, and practices; it has a bill of 
rights for every country that believes 
in its essential principle. We must seek 
to understand it through our social 
sciences, to re-examine the concept as 
mature students of human nature; it 
should not be mothballed out of adult 
life as a mere relic of childhood enthu- 
siasm. For some, democracy can have 
meaning only in terms of personal and 
local rights; for others, it is, in addi- 
tion, a missionary platform to be pro- 
claimed with a touch of the old-time 
religion. 


My guess is that the teacher and the 
teacher’s professor belong in the mis- 
sionary category. We belong to that 
peculiar class of persons who, know- 
ing how to spell a word, insist upon 
imparting the secret to others! By so 
doing, we earn a living and a right to 
share in the march of ideas. To the 
extent that teachers everywhere dem- 
onstrate the fine principles of democ- 
racy in their daily lives, we shall be 
able to place the young people of 
America—and perhaps of the world— 
on the true path to righteousness and 


happiness. 
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Children and the War 


ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


— are winning their share 
of the war. In England, after 
evacuation and bombings got under 
way, and in this country even before 
our nation became involved, it was 
asserted by some persons that the war 
was making nervous wrecks of chil- 
dren, Neither in England nor in our 
country (which, of course, has not yet 
faced a severe test) have children 
themselves verified these claims. There 
have been distress, anxiety, grief, re- 
current fear, and a rise in delinquency 
in some sections. The war has put a 
burden on all children just as it places 
a burden upon the calmest adult. But 
already the war experience has shown 
that there is a greater reserve of emo- 
tional strength in the common man 
and in the common child than had 
been assumed by many who looked 
forward with apprehension to the ef- 
fects of total war on the civilian popu- 
lation. 

This article will deal with the im- 
pact of the war situation upon chil- 
dren, and some of the practical re- 
sponsibilities that confront parents, 
teachers, and other adults on the home 
front. As the reader undoubtedly 
knows, the effect of the stresses of war 
on the child is influenced decidedly by 
the conduct of the child’s elders. For 


this reason, there will be occasion to 
refer to observations that have been 
made of the response both of children 
and of adults to the war in this country 
and in England. 


THE CHILD’S UNDERSTANDING 
OF WARTIME EVENTS 


The young child’s grasp of the 
meaning of military events and the 
outcome of distant campaigns parallels 
and shows the same limitations as does 
his understanding of other more peace- 
able social issues. According to a study 
by Preston [24], it is not until near 
the end of the elementary or the be- 
ginning of the junior high school pe- 
riod that the average child has much 
understanding of some of the larger 
issues, and of the sweep of military 
affairs. 

However, although the younger 
child may be lacking in intellectual 
grasp, he will, of course, be affected 
by the physical events of war as they 
impinge upon his daily life. More- 
over, he is highly sensitive to the 
moods and attitudes of those with 
whom he associates. 


EMOTIONAL FACTORS 


This leads to a consideration of some 
of the major emotional forces that are 
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brought into play during a war. One 
such force is anger. Another promi- 
nent emotion is fear which in one way 
or another all participants experience, 
whether they be civilians or soldiers. 
Anger and fear are important ingredi- 
ents in hatred which also comes into 
play. 

There are other emotional forces, 
stronger than anger and more power- 
ful than fear, that go into the waging 
of war. These are the emotions con- 
nected with affection, loyalty, and 
fellow feeling. For the adult, they 
provide the basis for patriotism, devo- 
tion to duty, and willingness to fight 
for a common cause. For the young 
child they provide a bulwark against 
the anxieties and strains which war 
entails. The response of children in 
England to bombings and upheavals 
connected with evacuation has driven 
home, as no peacetime event could 
have done, the importance of every- 
day loyalties in the adjustments of 
children. 


FEAR 


Fear is a powerful weapon of war. 
In the early stages of the present con- 
flict the Axis powers won some cam- 
paigns largely by means of the long- 
range guns of fear. One of the great- 
est, and perhaps the greatest, victory 
won by the Allies thus far was the 
moral victory over fear that was 
achieved by the British people when 
they stood at bay, with much of their 
armament lost at Dunkerque, with 
Hitler across the Channel, seemingly 
invincible, ready to strike. The British 
had every reason to surrender, but in- 


stead they resolved to fight. This does 
not mean that they were without fear. 
Of course they were afraid. But their 
resolve to fight was stronger than their 
fears. 

Some Observed Reactions. All 
youngsters in this country who are 
able to realize that a war is in progress 
are affected by fear to some degree, 
even though, up to the present, no 
large direct assault has been made by 
the enemy. Some have shown intense 
concern, fear of bombing, of subma- 
rine attacks, of sabotage in vulnerable 
areas. Children who have near relatives 
on the scene of action have perhaps 
been most affected. Many children at 
the outbreak of the war showed ap- 
prehension and then seemed to recover 
their poise when no violence occurred. 
In this respect they show what has 
been manifested on an even greater 
scale in England where the phenome- 
non of habituation or acclimitization 
has been noted in response to air raids. 
According to Vernon, many persons 
who at first scurried when an alarm 
sounded later showed decidedly less 
concern [29]. As compared with chil- 
dren in this country who have shown 
apprehension, an even larger number 
of children have shown no outward 
sign of being seriously affected. It must 
be remembered, of course, that overt 
signs of complacency may simply con- 
ceal quite deep inner feelings. Again, 
the fact that a child has once shown 
distress and then seems to have re- 
covered is no indication that residual 
effects do not remain. 

Observations of the fears of British 
children and adults who actually have 
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been under fire, and of children who 
have undergone evacuation indicate 
that while many have suffered, there 
has not been large-scale panic and that 
a majority of the population has been 
able to gain an effective degree of mas- 
tery over their reactions to terrifying 
events. 

Varying Symptoms of Emotional 
Strain. In war as in peace, difficulties 
in the child’s everyday life may take 
many forms of expression, including 
symptoms of fear, or various forms of 
depression and grief, or anger as mani- 
fested by aggressiveness and hostility. 
Beginning during the preschool years, 
and increasingly thereafter, children 
are likely to conceal their emotions or 
express them, if overtly at all, by indi- 
rect means, Even a display of militant 
rage by a child may basically repre- 
sent an underlying fear. Thus, if a 
child makes a drawing of Hitler and 
then proceeds to mutilate and demol- 
ish it, the outward semblance of anger 
may be quite subordinate to vague 
fears which this drawing symbolizes. 
Likewise, symptoms may “break out” 
in ways that seem unrelated to the 
underlying cause. In England it has 
been noted that children who have 
been deeply disturbed by a terrifying 
experience such as bombing may later 
show not only more than a customary 
tendency to be startled by loud noise, 
but also an outcropping of other fears, 
such as fear of strangers. Again, there 
may be other symptoms, such as bed- 
wetting, recurrence of thumb-sucking, 
nail-biting, and other “nervous” habits. 

Various studies have shown that the 
child who reacts to a problem by a 


show of anger or aggressiveness is 
more likely to attract attention than is 
the child whose response takes the 
form of fear and retreat. It is well to 
remember that the frightened child is 
quite as much in need of help as is the 
aggressive child. Moreover, in times of 
stress the proportion of children who 
will react in the direction of fear is 
likely to be as large as, if not larger 
than, the proportion of youngsters 
whose symptoms take an aggressive 
form. In one study in England deal- 
ing with child évacués who showed 
symptoms of emotional distress, this 
was found to be the case. 

The Influence of Example. A child’s 
fears are decidedly influenced by the 
example of his elders. If a child’s father 
or mother or teacher shows fear, there 
not only is added reason for the child 
to feel that terrible danger is afoot, 
but there is also added lack of assurance 
that he can count upon his elders for 
help. This observation has frequently 
been made in peacetime, and it has 
quite pointedly been verified by the 
events of war. In one study observa- 
tions were made of a number of chil- 
dren who had been exposed to actual 
bombing. Many children showed no 
conspicuous aftereffects when  re- 
moved to an evacuation center. In the 
case of those who did show severe af- 
tereffects, it was found that in a large 
proportion of instances the children’s 
elders had shown acute emotional re- 
actions at the time of the bombing. 

One limited generalization that can 
be made from this is that as far as con- 
ditions permit, children should not be 
placed in the hands of unstable persons 
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who are likely to “go to pieces” in an 
emergency. Another proposition is that 
to protect children from fear, adults 
themselves should not show fear. If 
this rule can help to remind an adult 
of his responsibility and divert him 
from being concerned only with his 
own safety, it will have a wholesome 
effect. However, this rule can never 
fully be put into practice, for even the 
doughtiest adults are subject to fear, 
and certainly in times of dire danger 
most adults will be frightened what- 
ever resolutions they may have made 
before the event. One way of mini- 
mizing this effect is for the adult to 
have the courage to admit that he is 
afraid. Frequently an admission of fear 
requires great courage. In any event, 
the adult should be careful not to be 
furtive or to make a show of false op- 
timism which future events will belie. 

If after the event an adult can can- 
didly say that he was frightened, he 
thereby helps to bring the fear out in- 
to the open, robs the fright of some 
of its mystery, and above all minimizes 
any feelings of guilt or self-disparage- 
ment that the child himself may have 
concerning his own natural tendency 
to be afraid. When adults have be- 
haved in this forthright manner, chil- 
dren have been known to sympathize, 
to take measures to help the adult, and 
undoubtedly when such is the case, 
the youngster feels all the more strong 
in his own right. 

The Influence of Background Fac- 
tors. Fears are induced not only by the 
impact of a startling or terrifying 
event, or the prospect of a major up- 
heaval, such as being evacuated from 


the home, but also by factors in the 
child’s background and features in the 
larger context of his everyday life. In 
wartime England it has been noted, for 
example, that a large proportion of the 
children and adults who have shown 
severe emotional disturbance are per- 
sons who had a history of maladjust- 
ment before the war. 

In dealing with children who are 
afraid, it is well to bear in mind that 
a given manifestation of fear may, in 
one case, be a rather limited and local- 
ized affair, and, in another, may rep- 
resent a symptom or an outcropping 
of pervasive insecurities. But whether 
fears be restricted or pervasive in 
scope, anything which contributes to 
a child’s poise and emotional stability 
under normal circumstances also is 
likely to stand in good stead in times 
of emergency or stress. Further, even 
in times of stress, anything that con- 
tributes in a constructive manner to a 
child’s all-round serenity and confi- 
dence will add to the strength with 
which he can face a terrifying event. 

Strangeness as a Factor in Fear. New 
or unfamiliar circumstances, or any 
happening that cuts the child loose 
from his usual moorings may render 
him more susceptible to fear. Thus if, 
under the pressure of war, a youngster 
is moved to a home other than his own 
or is placed in the care of strange per- 
sons, his fears may be interwoven with 
homesickness and uncertainty in the 
new surroundings. There may be the 
fear of getting lost. There may be a 
new fear of darkness incident to wak- 
ing up in a strange place. Unfamiliar 
rules and customs may add to a child’s 
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uncertainty and he may feel at a loss 
as to how to deal with adults whose 
ways differ from those of people to 
whom he has been accustomed. Even 
a difference in games or in rules of the 
game may give him a feeling that he 
is unable to cope with the situation. 
Again, if separated from home, his 
fears may be aggravated by apprehen- 
sions concerning the fate of his par- 
ents. 

In keeping with the foregoing, the 
more nearly it is possible, without in- 
terfering with the war effort or the 
child’s safety, to maintain the custom- 
ary flow of everyday events, includ- 
ing routines, work, play, and familiar 
companions, the more immune to ap- 
prehension the child is likely to be. 
Where changes are necessary, such as 
placing the youngster in the care of 
others outside his home, let the change, 
as far as it is possible to make a choice, 
involve as little in the nature of a break 
from the old environment as can be ar- 
ranged. In England it has been noted, 
for example, that children from poor 
or affluent surroundings tended, on the 
whole, to feel more at home when 
evacuated to foster homes that cor- 
responded approximately to the eco- 
nomic and educational status of their 
own homes. More important, of 
course, than the externals of socio- 
economic status are the countless phys- 
ical details and human customs that 
make a habitation homelike. 

The Strain of Anticipation. In war 
as in peace, the anticipation of danger 
frequently is more trying than the ac- 
tual encounter with danger. Reports 
from England indicate that before 


bombings on a large scale occurred, 
people were tense with foreboding. 
For a great many persons the tension 
eased once the bombs began to fall. . 
Then the danger had become tangible. 

Then there was a chance for action. 


THE VALUE OF ACTION AND 
PARTICIPATION 


Action is one of the most powerful 
antidotes to fear and other emotional 
stresses. This is an important practical 
rule, for action, to a degree, can be 
brought into play even in dealing with 
anticipated dangers, and it can be a 
great help in mitigating anger. Soon 
after our country entered the war there 
was a false air-raid alarm in one large 
community. Many children, some of 
them taking their cue from jittery 
adults, were apprehensive. On the fol- 
lowing day, one child went reluctantly 
off to school. She said goodby to her 
mother, walked a few steps, bade good- 
by again as though saying a last fare- 
well. As she progressed down the 
street, she stopped and waved repeat- 
edly until at last she was out of sight. 
But on her return from school she was 
cheerful and seemed to have found 
new courage. From the child and her 
teacher the mother learned the expla- 
nation, That day at school the first air- 
raid drills had gotten under way. At 
first the pupils were serious and tense. 
Then, as they learned with practice 
what each was to do, just how to pro- 
ceed, the tension relaxed. Here, on a 
small scale, action, including knowl- 
edge of a way out, mastery of a tech- 
nique which to a certain extent might 
be effective, had been substituted 
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for helpless anticipation of danger. 

Each bit of active individual partici- 
pation in the total war effort not only 
strengthens the fighting arm of the na- 
tion but also adds to the fortitude of 
the individual who takes part. In ap- 
plying this principle it is important, as 
in other matters, to be honest and real- 
istic. By all means avoid busywork 
that serves no purpose. It is a blow to 
morale, for example, if a child has gone 
to some pains to collect scrap and junk 
only to discover that his little pile is 
unused and unwanted. 

Observations in this country to date 
indicate that there have been wide in- 
dividual variations as far as children’s 
participation in the war effort is con- 
cerned, such as buying war stamps, 
collecting scrap, doing errands in con- 
nection with local defense efforts, and 
the like. In connection with the latter, 
in the writer’s judgment, most com- 
munities have failed adequately to en- 
list the willing efforts of older chil- 
dren, notably those of high school age. 
Many adolescent children could serve 
quite as ably as, and perhaps more en- 
thusiastically than, their elders in some 
of the activities that are performed by 
wardens, airplane spotters, and the 
like. 

One report that comes repeatedly 
from homes or areas in which the hard- 
ships of war actually have been felt 
concerns the willingness of children to 
pitch in and to help, to accept depriva- 
tions without complaint, or to do work 
that previously, for example, was dele- 
gated to a maid. Needless to say, chil- 
dren differ also in matters such as 
these, but the evidence, limited as it is, 
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indicates that children, by and large, 
are capable of taking more responsi- 
bility in the everyday affairs of life 
than normally has been assumed. 

A child likes to feel that his contri- 
bution counts. This is especially true 
of older children who are able to per- 
ceive the relation between their ef- 
forts and the total war effort. Also in 
connection with this principle it is 
well for adults to be honest and real- 
istic. In the adult scheme of things, 
there is provision for volunteered and 
for paid services. Let the same be true 
in the case of children. If an enterpris- 
ing child performs extra services in 
connection with the war effort let him 
donate his services, if he desires, or let 
him feel that as a laborer he is worthy 
of his hire. 

Activity as a Means of Mitigating 
Tension. It should also be noted, in 
passing, that in some circumstances ac- 
tivity even of a rather aimless sort may 
help to relieve tension, at least to some 
degree. One writer in England noted 
that under the stress of bombing there 
was a tendency for children to be more 
active and “on the go” than under 
normal circumstances. Adolescent chil- 
dren showed an urge toward physical 
activity as distinguished from seden- 
tary interests. This observation un- 
doubtedly has implications for the 
management of a class full of children. 
For children to be nailed to their seats 
for long periods of time is onerous 
enough under ordinary circumstances. 


If there is mounting tension by reason | 
of the fortunes of war, there would be | 
all the more reason for interspersing | : 
periods of activity, and for permitting | 
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greater freedom of motion than norm- 
ally prevails in the average classroom. 


PHYSICAL FACTORS, HEALTH 
AND NUTRITION 


Needless to say, a child’s ability to 
“take it” will be influenced profoundly 
by physical factors, including his state 
of health, the extent to which he can 
obtain proper rest, and the degree to 
which he obtains an adequate diet. A 
population that is partially starved ob- 
viously will show diminished emo- 
tional hardihood. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that before-the- 
event forebodings concerning the dire 
effects that the expected bombings of 
London would entail seemingly were 
influenced in part by reports of the 
reactions of the civilian population in 
Barcelona during the Spanish Civil 
War. As it happened, the Britishers did 
not display the panic and disorganiza- 
tion that one observer had reported 
from Spain. Apparently one reason for 
this difference was the fact that in Bar- 
celona bombs fell upon an exhausted 
and malnourished people while in Eng- 
land they fell upon people who were 
relatively well fed. The implications 
from the point of view of support of 
the nation’s program of rationing 
food in an equitable manner, from the 
point of view of responsibility for 
providing at least one nourishing meal 
a day in areas where there are many 
children who are not well fed and pro- 
viding all-day boarding care for chil- 
dren under necessitous circumstances, 
are obvious. The need for nourishment 
is not wren 4 a physical need but also 
an emotiona! necessity. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HATRED 


One effect, and sometimes a cause, 
of war is hatred. One who hates is dis- 
posed to attack, to inflict pain and to 
destroy, but his anger springs in part 
from fear that he himself might be 
destroyed. Whereas anger is usually 
acute and episodic, flaring up and then 
receding, hatred involves a chronic 
state. Hatred is especially likely to arise 
if one feels inferior to the foe and is 
helpless in one’s rage, or if the war has 
come close to home and has caused 
personal loss or injury. As destruction 
and casualties mount, hatred is likely 
to increase apace. After hostilities are 
over, hatred may survive in the form 
of a vengeful desire to continue to in- 
flict punishment on a vanquished foe. 

Thus far in this country, children’s 
expressed reactions toward the enemy 
have differed widely. There are chil- 
dren who express hatred, or verbalize 
daydreams involving death to the 
enemy, or express bitter feelings 
through caricatures or other forms of 
art; there are those who more or less 
lightheartedly substitute Germans and 
Japanese for the customary villains in 
their war games; again, there are 
youngsters who seem to exhibit little 
or no conscious hostility toward the 
foe. 

Hatred is an inevitable accompani- 
ment of war. It may also be cultivated 
as an instrument for waging war, es- 
pecially if it is found necessary by 
those in authority to stimulate hatred, 
by means of dramatization of atroci- 
ties committed by the enemy and of 
further terrors that lie in store, in order 
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to arouse a lethargic people. On the 
other hand, hatred can also be a means 
of losing a war. The more intense and 
continuing the emotion, the more 
energy it consumes. Rage, with a pas- 
sion to kill and with an all-out mobili- 
zation of physical energies, may serve 
a pein in good stead when he is face 
to face with the enemy in mortal com- 
bat. But at other times a continuing 
state of anger may simply burn up 
energy to no good purpose, und at the 
same time interfere with an individual’s 
judgment. The person who is confi- 
dent of the righteousness of his cause 
and who is grimly resolved to carry 
on does not need hatred as a daily 
tonic. 

Moreover, hatred can also serve as 
a factor in losing the peace. If a large 
section of the population, under the 
spur of hatred, is impelled to move 
beyond breaking the power of the 
enemy to wholesale vengefulness 
against a beaten people, we already 
will have lost the values of decency and 
humanity for which we are fighting. 
We will also sow the seeds for the 
next war. 


THE ROLE OF AFFECTION 
AND LOYALTY 


The circumstances of war empha- 
size the importance of ties of loyalty 
and affection that play so large a role 
in a child’s adjustment during times of 
peace. In the case of adults, war sharp- 
ens feelings of group loyalties that 
are partly dormant under normal con- 
ditions, just as a threatened tragedy to 
a member of one’s family will induce 
feelings of affection more poignant 


than usual. The loyalties thus brought 
into play have their roots in the child’s 
earliest experiences. A child comes in- 
to the world helpless and utterly de- 
pendent. His survival depends upon 
the care which others give him. The 
care which is thus bestowed upon him 
is interwoven with his earliest expec- 
tations. The passage of time ‘strength- 
ens rather than weakens his desire to 
count in the affections of others, and 
this desire for belonging preve ails even 
when he goes through various stages 
of resistance, negativism, and other 
forms of self-assertive behavior. 

These attachments center first upon 
the home and the family, notably up- 
on the parents but also upon brothers 
and sisters. Later they come to em- 
brace a larger group. Even a very 
humble home which, to an outsider 
seems to represent neglect, or which 
may be the seat of much bickering, 
serves as a haven. If children are ques- 
tioned, for example, as to whether they 
would rather take a chance of staying 
home and being bombed or being evac- 
uated to a safe place, the majority will 
choose the former. For many, the first 
wrench of leaving home for a strange 
place may be as severe as actual ex- 
posure to bombing would be at home. 
This does not mean that a majority of 
children will fail to adjust when, for 
military reasons, a policy of evacuation 
is put into effect. Rather it serves to 
emphasize the strength of home ties. 
In this connection it also is noteworthy 
that limited observations in wartime 
England indicate that, by and large, 
children who are most happy and se- 
cure in their own homes are likely to 
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show the best adjustment when evacu- 
ated to a foster home. The war has al- 
so emphasized the value which a child 
places upon tokens of affection, such 
as letters and gifts and visits from par- 
ents. 

In times of war, to an even greater 
extent than in times of peace, there 
are occasions when substitute parents 
must take over the care of children 
during all or part of the day. Teachers 
constitute the largest single group of 
substitute or surrogate parents. Quali- 
ties which make for emotional strength 
in a child’s relations with his parents 
are also the qualities which he seeks 
in any adult who substitutes for his 
parents. 

What has been said thus far is quite 
obvious and yet it is well for teachers 
to be reminded of the important role 
they can play in the emotional lives of 
children. In the day-to-day grind of 
classroom work, it is easy for the 
teacher to become discouraged, to feel 
that his work is unimportant, to ques- 
tion whether the job is worth doing. 
The little details of living and work- 
ing with children usually are rather 
unspectacular and it is only on rare 
occasions, if at all, that the importance 
of the teacher’s calling is revealed in a 
striking way. 

The exercise of affection need not 
involve gush or demonstrativeness, al- 
though this does not mean that warm 
expressions of affection are barred. 
More important are the countless quiet 
ways of communicating to the child 
that he is liked and respected, and the 
many incidental relationships that en- 
able him and the adult to be at home 


with one another, and to consult one 
another’s wishes. Among other things, 
the adult will not immediately set out 
to reform the child, and especially will 
he avoid efforts to reform the child 
(and thereby in effect belittling and 
expressing rejection of the youngster) 
in times of special stress. 

Experience with children of one’s 
own, or experience in the twenty-four- 
hour care of children not one’s own, 
helps to promote these as well as other 
qualities that are important. However, 
experience as a parent is not a guaran- 
tee of good parental attitudes. Some 
parents are very solicitous when the 
welfare of their own children is con- 
cerned, but are selfish or even show a 
competitive spirit when the welfare of 
other children is involved, Although 
past experience helps, it is not neces- 
sarily essential that an adult be a parent 
himself in order that he be sensitive to 
children’s personalities and needs, 

In passing, it may be noted that 
while children need solicitous adults, it 
is equally true that adults need chil- 
dren. It has been noted, for example, 
that in a great many instances children 
who have been evacuated to foster 
homes have been sent back to their 
own homes not by reason of the insis- 
tence of the children themselves, but 
by reason of the loneliness of the par- 
ents, particularly the mother, whose 
need for her children was perhaps as 
great as, if not greater than the chil- 
dren’s need for her. 

Further, it has been noted in obser- 
vations made subsequent to the war, as 
was known before the war, that to be 
responsible for someone else, to have 
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someone to think of besides oneself, to 
have a sense of being needed by other 
persons strengthens an adult in the face 
of emergency and stress. The adult 
who has someone else to look after is 
likely to bear up better than the adult 
who needs only to fend for himself. 


CARE OF CHILDREN 
THEIR OWN 


OUTSIDE 
HOMES 


Observations of the response of chil- 
dren to evacuation in England provide 
some clues that may be of value in con- 
nection with provisions for children in 
this country who might have to receive 
out-of-home care during part or all of 
the day. In the English experience 
many difficulties were encountered and 
many mistakes were made, but the ex- 
perience with evacuation as reported 
by some English observers has been 
relatively successful. As Burt puts it, 
children have adapted themselves “far 
more readily to new persons and to 
new environments than had generally 
been predicted” [4]. The instances of 
child delinquency and nervous dis- 
orders following evacuation were “un- 
expectedly small,” at least during the 
first two years of the war. 

In studies of children who have re- 
mained in an evacuation area for a 
reasonable length of time, it has been 
found that the incidence of obvious 
maladjustment or unhappiness is rela- 
tively small. In the Cambridge Evacua- 
tion Survey [17] it was found that 
only 8.2 per cent of the children who 
had been evacuated for several months 
appeared to be definitely unhappy. 

Although these findings seem to be 
rather favorable, some observers are 


of the opinion that, for many children, 
evacuation may constitute a greater 
hardship than remaining at home in a 
bombed area. In any event it appears 
that large-scale evacuation, in accord- 
ance with careful planning, should be 
resorted to only if it is probable that 
an area will be subjected to intense at- 
tack, as distinguished from desultory 
raids. 

It has been noted in England that 
special provision must be made for 
those children who are likely to be 
misfits in any foster home. Burt points 
out that among such cases are those 
children who are physically weak, 
mentally defective, educationally back- 
ward, or who have a tendency to be 
unstable, neurotic, or delinquent [5]. 
Burt also mentions the need for spe- 
cial provisions for those who suffer 
from incontinence, notably enuresis 
and bed-wetting, which proved to pre- 
sent a problem in a rather large pro- 
portion of evacuated children. 

It is clear that anyone who takes 
over the care of a child should, as far 
as possible, be sensitive to the feelings 
of the child’s own parents. The child’s 
parents may be anxious about their 
children, lonely for their return, or 
dissatisfied with the foster home, un- 
able to afford the cost of clothes, visits, 
and the like. There may be friction 
between the child’s own parents and 
his foster parents due to clash of per- 
sonalities, practical inconveniences, in- 
gratitude on the part of the visiting 
parent, an intolerant attitude by the 
foster parent. Anything in the way of 
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to make for hardship. Reproaches di- 
rected against a child’s parents are in a 
sense a way of belittling and antago- 
nizing the child himself. 

By and large, the younger the child 
is, the more provision should be made 
for having him under the care of his 
own mother, although it has been 
noted, in the case of young infants, 
that the child needs a motherly person 
whether it is his own mother or an- 
other woman. 

Granting that a situation has been 
provided that is suitable in general, it 
is important on the child’s arrival to 
make him feel that he is welcome. One 
means of appeal, of course, is to pro- 
vide food that the child likes rather 
than to introduce him immediately to 
a diet that may differ from his diet at 
home. Facilities for sleep and toileting 
also are important. Some children are 
quite difdent about going to the toilet 
in a strange place. It is reported in the 
case of one child that he had spent 
three days in a foster home before he 
discovered the location of the toilet. 
This is undoubtedly extreme, but it is 
well to remember that eating, sleep- 
ing, and elimination are important pre- 
occupations of an individual through- 
out childhood and later years. 

Among many other touches that 
may help a child to feel at home is to 
give him an opportunity soon after his 
arrival to feel that he has something to 


contribute. As time passes and he 


comes to know his way around, there 
will also be more and more oppor- 
tunity to consult his wishes in matters 
that permit a choice. 

Under all circumstances in which 


children are placed under the care of 
others for all or part of the day, it is 
important to be candid and honest 
about plans and not to build up false 
expectations in the child. As far as 
possible the youngster should partici- 
pate in the discussions leading to his 
removal to another place. Although 
circumstances may not permit him to 
have much choice in the matter, at 
least the very fact of participating in 
the discussions gives him some degree 
of control. Further, where out-of- 
home provisions are made for children, 
the decisions should not simply be im- 
posed upon parents by an official 
group, but the parents should partici- 
pate from the beginning, as far as possi- 
ble, in all plans that are made. 

Adults who take over the care of 
children are bound to meet with many 
annoyances and these will be acute un- 
less they are prepared to take children 
as they are. Many complaints are likely 
to arise out of seemingly trivial things, 
such as the child’s use of slang or poor 
grammar, his lack of etiquette at table, 
his lack of thoroughgoing cleanliness, 
his tendency to be noisy, to dawdle, to 
tarry. A prudish adult may find him- 
self disturbed to such a degree by the 
child’s language, knowledge, and prac- 
tices in matters relating to sex that he 
hinders rather than helps the child in 
this regard. As mentioned above, one 
problem that was met in dealing with 
evacuated children was enuresis and 
bed-wetting. It is easy to blame such 
incontinence on the child’s parents or 
on the child himself, when actually in 
many instances the difficulty may have 
been more a symptom of tension than 
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an indication of poor habit training. 

The foregoing does not suggest that 
an adult who takes over the care of 
someone else’s child must forthwith 
abandon all his own ideals and scruples 
as to what constitutes good behavior. 
It is only implied that at the beginning 
he should try to meet the child a little 
more than half way. This means also 
that he will not carry a chip on his 
shoulder as far as the child’s parents 
are concerned. Interesting in this con- 
nection is a comment made by Anna 
Freud in a report from the Hamp- 
stead Nursery Colony: “We were 
warned in the beginning that we 
would find the London parents of the 
poorer classes unappreciative, critical, 
and only too glad to dump their chil- 
dren on us and to forget all about 
them and their future obligations. 
What we experienced was just the 
opposite” [11]. There are, of course, 
irresponsible parents, but the more a 
person in charge of children assumes 
that the children’s parents are decent 
people, the more decent they are likely 
to turn out to be. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 


To win the war we must first beat 
the enemy, but we must also be pre- 
pared for the struggle of maintaining 
peace when the war is over. The main- 
tenance of peace in years to come will 
lie in the hands of children who are 
now in school—from nursery through 
high school. This places a ueendous 
responsibility upon teachers. If there 
were an easy formula for peace it 
would be fine, but there is no simple 
formula. There are a few matters that 


can be noted, however. It is easier to 
whip up an aggressive spirit for the 
prosecution of war, since it is neces- 
sary either to fight or go under, than 
to buckle down to the hard grind that 
is involved in maintaining conditions 
that might help to prevent a future 
war. 

Some readers may be reminded of 
certain aspects of the aftermath of the 
last war. For one thing, there arose a 
wave of hypocrisy. Writers and speak- 
ers on every hand arose to debunk 
the war. It was blamed upon milita- 
rists, Capitalists, munitions makers, or 
this or that scapegoat. It became fash- 
ionable to inveigh against armaments 
as though disarmament by one country 
would in itself remove an impulse for 
war in other countries. Peace slogans 


were widely adopted, sometimes as a | 


handy and ulterior means of attracting 
a followi ing for this or that militant 
ideology. 


fact that actually to maintain and safe- 
guard peace involves arduous work 
and many of the sacrifices that are 
necessary for the waging of a war. 
In the meantime, also, our culture 
was saturated with belligerency of va- 
rious kinds. We reveled in the exploits, 
in the pursuit and the execution of 
criminals through newspapers and _fic- 
tion, but gave relatively little thought 
to the causes of crime. A vindictive 
spirit prevailed in a large number of 
the comics, movies, and radio pro- 
grams designed for children. Perhaps, 
as some have claimed, the aggressive 
element in these forms of entertain- 
ment serves as a wholesome outlet, but 
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it is quite as likely that, in subtle ways, 
continued spotlighting of melodra- 
matic heroics by way of violence in 
the long run has a more unfavorable 
than salutary effect. In the meantime, 
likewise, large sections of our popula- 
tion showed complacency in the face 
of the persecution of minorities. 
Even in some of our elementary 
schools the indoctrination designed to 
promote “social consciousness” took 
mainly the form of creating bias 
against this or that theory or condi- 
tion, remote from the child’s sphere 
of activity. One thing that will be 
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needed in building for peace will be 
more in the nature of sincerity and 
honesty and less in the nature of di- 
vorcement between the big ideas of 
social betterment that are taught in the 
classroom and the translation of such 
ideas in terms of everyday deeds. 
There is the old saying that charity 
begins at home, and we might add that 
it too seldom goes far beyond that, but 
any genuine program for peace must 
be based primarily upon a practicable 
formulation and an extension outward 
of the charitable sentiments and prac- 
tices which prevail in a good home. 
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Films in International Relations 


BLAKE COCHRAN 


DIVISION OF CULTURAL RELATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


_ PRESIDENT Wallace, in his 
now famous speech before the 
Free World Association, said that the 
century that is to come “. . . can be 
and must be the century of the com- 
mon man.” If this is to be true, then 
scholarly international journals and 
diplomatic communiqués will not suf- 
fice as media of international com- 
munication. Increasing use must be 
made of the means of communication 
that the common man understands and 
likes. 

With the invention of the motion 
picture what once had to be said in 
verbal symbols on a printed page could 
from then on be brought almost to the 
level of real experience itself. No other 
medium of communication can ap- 
proach the motion picture in giving 
a sense of reality. Film journeys to 
foreign lands can give a sense of 
acquaintance unequaled except by an 
actual visit. If the century that is to 
come is truly to be the century of 
the common man, then the common 
men of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America must come to a mutual under- 
standing of one another’s abilities and 
achievements. In this the motion pic- 
ture has a vital role. 

In 1938 the Department of State’s 
Division of Cultural Relations was 
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established for the purpose of “en- 
couraging and strengthening cultural 
relations and intellectual cooperation 
between the United States and other 
countries.” It was soon recognized that 
informative and educational films could 
be useful in the realization of the Divi- 
sion’s objective. Film activities began 
late in 1938 with the sending of a 
group of films to the International 
Water Exposition in Liége, Belgium. 
By July 1, 1942, more than five hun- 
dred films had been distributed all 
over the world. 

The use of motion pictures by the 
Department of State was not the first 
time that films had been recognized as 
having an important role in interna- 
tional relations. A convention for fa- 
cilitating the international circulation 
of films of an educational character 
was signed at Geneva on October 11, 
1933. [he removal of tariff duties on 
films which might “contribute to the 
mutual understanding of peoples” was 
the objective of this treaty. For films 
which could be certified as being of 
an “international educational charac- 
ter” certificates were issued which per- 
mitted their duty-free entrance into 
all countries which were signatories to 
the convention. The facilities for eval- 
uating films and issuing certificates 
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were administered by the Rome Insti- 
tute until that organization was abol- 
ished. Later certificates were issued by 
the International Institute of Intellect- 
ual Cooperation at Paris. Though the 
United States representative at Geneva 
signed the convention establishing this 
procedure, it was never ratified by the 
United States Senate. 

At the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace held in 
Buenos Aires in 1936, a convention 
very similar to the one drawn up at 
Geneva was presented and signed by 
twenty American states. The United 
States again declined to become a 
party to the convention. At the meet- 
ing of the National Committees on In- 
tellectual Cooperation in Santiago in 
1939 and Havana in 1942, resolutions 
were adopted endorsing the free inter- 
change of motion pictures of an edu- 
cational and documentary character. 

Though the United States is still not 
a party to an international agreement 
concerning motion pictures, a way has 
been found to facilitate the interna- 
tional circulation of educational and 
informative films produced in the 
United States through the issuance by 
the Department of State of certificates 
attesting to the international educa- 
tional character of films that can qual- 
ify for this classification. These cer- 
tificates make it possible for films to 
enter certain countries without the 
payment of duty. 

At present the most extensive phase 
of the activities of the Department of 
State in motion pictures is the distri- 
bution of films through the Embassies, 
Legations, and Consular Offices lo- 


cated in various countries. Films are 
gradually becoming a recognized part 
of the cultural supplies of officers of 
the United States Foreign Service, and 
as such are often sent through the 
diplomatic mail pouches. 

In Montevideo a few weeks ago two 
young Catholic priests called at the 
ice of the Cultural Relations Assis- 
tant at the Embassy and stated that the 
students of the seminary they repre- 
sented would like to see some films 
about the United States. The cultural 
officer asked if they would like to have 
the program last an hour or an hour 
and a half. They hesitantly inquired if 
three hours would be too much, and 
then explained that these students who 
were training to become parish priests 
were permitted to see motion pictures 
only once each year. Many of the 
younger students from the country 
villages had never seen a motion pic- 
ture before in their lives. In reporting 
the showing the cultural representa- 
tive stated, “Needless to say, the reac- 
tion of the audience was most enthu- 
silastic.” 

The activities of the Department of 
State’s Division of Cultural Relations 
are not an effort to “out Hollywood” 
the theatrical motion picture. Previous 
to the outbreak of the war the Holly- 
wood product dominated the theater 
marquees of the world, but did very 
little to build a better understanding 
of the United States. Americans who 
live somewhere on a scale between the 
Joads of the migrant labor camp and 
the Riches of Park Avenue, and are 
neither glamor girls, gangsters, 


“ce 


nor 


i-men” were too infrequently intro- 
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duced to the world by Hollywood. 
The motion picture industry very na- 
turally proposed to make a profit by 
giving the people of the world the best 
entertainment that their money could 
buy. To interpret the United States 
objectively to the rest of the world 
was never its purpose. 

Many people have begun to believe 
that entertainment isn’t enough to ex- 
pect of what has been called the 
“greatest invention in communication 
since the printing press.” The use of 
motion pictures for entertainment 
alone would be almost like dedicating 
the printing press to the novel and the 
comic strip. In the early nineteen 
thirties producers in this country and 
abroad began to make pictures about 
real people in real situations. These 
films were loosely called “documen- 
tary” and were often pointed toward 
a social or economic problem. About 
the same time educators became more 
interested in the use of motion pictures 
in schools. The Army and Navy saw 
in the motion picture a device for im- 
proving and facilitating the training of 
men, In many other ways the motion 
picture was recognized as an effective 
means for putting across ideas, devel- 
oping attitudes, presenting facts, and 
training for specialized skills. 

Recently a British film official wrote 
to the Division of Cultural Relations, 
“It is important to remember that 
there is now a very great interest in 
America. There has been a continuing 
and increasing demand to the Ministry 
of Information for films which will 
describe the American scene and the 
American people.” There are few 
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more interesting developments in adult 
education today than the mobile film 
units being used in the villages of 
Great Britain. Each week sheets are 
posted announcing the film program 
for the week. At the announced time 
the units roll into a village and in some 
public place present the announced 
program. Films are for the most part 


those produced by the government for 


informing the public about the war 
and their part in it. There are films on 
gardening, public health, air-raid pro- 
tection, the armed forces, and many 
other topics. A few of the best in- 
formative films about the United States 
have been selected for showing in this 
way 

Films distributed by the Division of 
Cultural Relations represent many as- 
pects of American life. There are films 
on sports, home life, industry, surgery, 
engineering, national parks, children, 
agriculture, health, and science. 

School authorities in other countries 
have been quick to recognize the value 
of these films as authentic teaching ma- 
terials about the United States. As a 
result, school audiences are the largest 
now being reached with cultural films. 
A set of Erpi classroom films was 
scored in Spanish and Portuguese for 
the schools of the other American re- 
publics. In reporting on the use of 
these and other films at a Girls’ High 
School in San José, Costa Rica, it was 
said, “There is no question that these 
showings have had an excellent effect. 
They have been talked about all over 
the city both by professors and stu- 
dents, and have resulted in several re- 


quests for additional showings. The 
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teachers of the girls tell me that the 
pictures have been cited over and over 
again in the classes this month in sup- 
port of some point coming up in the 
course of the lessons.” In another one 
of our neighboring republics to the 
South the students were so enthusiastic 
that they applauded the map of the 
United States when it was presented 
in the films. From the long-term view 
of cultural relations, there is probably 
no more important audience that could 
be reached than the future citizens of 
a country. 

Showings have not, however, been 
restricted to school audiences. Films 
have been shown with success to 
adults at a wide range of social and 
economic levels. During the month of 
July two reports on showings came to 
the Department on the same day. One 
showing was attended by “the wife of 
the American Ambassador, the wife of 
the Minister of the Interior, Lady Effie 
Millington Drake, and ladies of the 
high society.” At another showing 
there were approximately 1,000 In- 
dians barefooted and in serapes, 90 per 
cent of whom were seeing a motion 
picture for the first time. 

Some films are provided for audi- 
ences composed of professional and 
technical persons. Through the coop- 
eration of the American College of 
Surgeons and the American Dental 
Association, medical and dental films 
have been circulated that show new 
techniques in dentistry and surgery. 
These films carry no politically persua- 
sive messages, but they may be a very 
effective means of promoting good 
will and international understanding. 


One of the first organizations in this 
country to make effective educational 
use of motion pictures was the United 
States Department of Agriculture. To- 
day the films that have been shown to 
farmers in Iowa, Kansas, and Cali- 
fornia are being shown to farmers and 
students of agriculture in Egypt, 
Canada, Australia, England, Brazil, 
Mexico, and many other countries. 
These films deal with such topics as 
pork production, poultry marketing, 
irrigation of field crops, and rural elec- 
trification. When versions of these 
films are not available in the language 
of the country in which they are being 
shown, a translator using a hand micro- 
phone explains the films and adapts 
them to the local situation. Thus the 
farmer in Australia sees how the Iowa 
farmer lives and works, and how he 
meets many of the problems that are 
common the world over to men who 
make their living from the land. 

In almost all parts of the world 
there is interest in the American in- 
dustrial system. A number of films on 
American industry are being distrib- 
uted. Many of these films such as 
“Steel,” “Man’s Servant,” and “Aira- 
cobra” are industrially sponsored films 
of the good-will type. In Montevideo, 
Uruguay, recently a group of labor 
leaders called at the office of the cul- 
tural relations officer and asked to be 
permitted to show to members of their 
unions films depicting American in- 
dustry and American labor. A railway 
workers’ union in Monterrey, Mexico, 
is also interested in films about the 
United States. 

While how to run a lathe or use a 
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micrometer are not usually associated 
with capital “C” culture, the Depart- 
ment of State’s Division of Cultural 
Relations does not find itself handi- 
capped by a narrow interpretation of 
its functions. The United States Office 
of Education recently produced a 
series of films designed to speed up the 
training of industrial workers in ma- 
chine shops and shipyards. The Divi- 
sion brought these films to the atten- 
tion of educators and industrialists in 
other countries and soon received nu- 
merous requests for such films for use 
in training industrial workers, They 
are already in use in Canada, and in the 
near future a selected group of these 
films will be made available in Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

During the month of July 1942, 
audiences reached by the Division’s 
non-theatrical program totaled nearly 
200,000 persons. While this number is 
small compared to theater audiences, 
the effectiveness of this kind of pro- 
gram cannot be measured entirely by 
the size of the audience. Audiences 
that go to theaters usually expect to 
be entertained. If they are intellec- 
tually stimulated, they prefer not to be 
conscious of the process. The non- 
theatrical audience assembles for the 
specific purpose of considering the 
subject or subjects presented in the 
film. Members of the audience are in- 
terested in the subject of the film or 
they would not be there. The audi- 
ence is receptive, and the situation 1s 
ideally one of thoughtful considera- 
tion. The percentage of persons with 
whom a film can be effective in a non- 
theatrical audience is, therefore, much 


higher than in a theatrical audience. 

Films that are to be used are very 
carefully selected. Interested persons 
in the Division of Cultural Relations 
keep informed concerning new pro- 
ductions that may be useful. When 
they learn of a film that appears to 
have promise, they invite the producer 
to submit it to the Department of 
State for review with respect to its use- 
fulness in the cultural program. When 
it arrives it is screened before a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
the various interested divisions of the 
Department. Except in rare instances, 
a film must receive the unanimous ap- 
proval of the committee. If the film is 
approved in its entirety and it is to be 
distributed in English, no further ap- 
proval is necessary. The producer is 
notified and conditions are determined 
on which it can be made available. If, 
however, it must be translated into 
another language, a translation must be 
made and the film again submitted to 
the committee on which there must be 
a member of the Central Translating 
Office of the Department of State. 
This is to avoid embarrassing errors in 
translation. 

The functioning of the committee 
that selects films may sound suspi- 
ciously like that of a board of censors, 
but it is not. Ir should be remembered 
that these films are not for distribu- 
tion through regular commercial chan- 
nels. They are to be displayed under 
the sponsorship of the United States 
Embassies, Legations, and Consular 
Offices. In order to be acceptable they 
must be consistent with the govern- 
ment’s cultural policy. 
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The facilities offered by the United 
States Foreign Service for carrying 
out a program of film distribution are 
impressive. Many of the Embassies and 
Legations have Cultural Relations 
Officers who make use of films in their 
cultural programs. Local organizations 
often see the films and become inter- 
ested in sponsoring a series of show- 
ings. Such sponsorship has been pro- 
vided by the Fire Department in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, and the Police 
Department in Montevideo, Uruguay. 
On the Fourth of July in Mexico City 
films were shown to a meeting of 1,000 
workers sponsored by the Confedera- 
cion de Jovenes Mexicanos and the 
Universidad Obrera in honor of Amer- 
ican independence. 

In countries where there are few, if 
any, 16-millimeter sound projectors, 
this equipment is being provided for 
the use of the embassy or legation and 
consular offices. In the near future 
more than 150 projectors will be in 
operation. 

In England, South Africa, Australia, 
and Canada, 16-millimeter distribution 
systems are already in operation. In 
those countries the problem is one of 
providing suitable films. Canada’s Na- 
tional Film Board and Great Britain’s 
Ministry of Information take nega- 
tives of films produced in the United 
States that can be released for such 
purposes, strike off prints, and place 
them in their 16-millimeter distribu- 
tion program. 

Though non-theatrical films had 
made their bow in the Good Neighbor 
Policy before the creation of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 


American Affairs, that organization 
has greatly accelerated the program. 
Previous to the creation of the Rocke- 
feller office very few films were avail- 
able in Spanish and Portuguese. Many 
of the best existing films are now being 
soundtracked in these languages. This 
is not an easy job since it is very diffi- 
cult to find commentators who speak 
a Spanish that will be acceptable in all 
of the Spanish-speaking republics. Ap- 
proximately forty films have been 
soundtracked to date, It is expected 
that the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs will produce 
or rescore at least seventy-five films 
of an informative character for distri- 
bution in the other American republics 
in the next year. 

The Department of the Interior, the 
War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, 
Office of War Information, and many 
private organizations have provided 
prints of films. The Montclair Public 
Library, Montclair, New Jersey, pre- 
sented through the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations a print of its film “Por- 
trait of a Library” to a library associa- 
tion in Nicaragua. The American Col- 
lege of Surgeons loaned two sets of 
technical films for display before doc- 
tors abroad. One set of these films was 
lost in a sinking by enemy action at 
sea, but they are being replaced a 
rapidly as possible. 

The Department of State does not 
itself produce films, but encourages 
and assists other organizations to make 
films dealing with American life. A 
film producer who visits the offices of 


John Begg, Assistant Chief in charge 
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of Motion Pictures, Radio, and In- 
formation, or of Irene Wright, who 
has been with the program since its 
beginning, will be given many sugges- 
tions for films. Miss Wright tells pro- 
ducers that she wants a film to teach 
mothers how to take care of their 
babies. She does not mean a film that 
demonstrates all of the latest gadgets 
advertised in Parents’ Magazine, but 
one that shows mothers how to use 
wisely the things that they have or 
can easily obtain to keep their babies 
healthy. Such a film could do much to 
make friends for Uncle Sam. 

When Foreign Service officers were 
asked to indicate topics on which they 
thought films should be provided for 
distribution in the countries to which 
they were accredited, they placed 
films on American education high on 
the list. The Division of Cultural Re- 
lations has unsuccessfully attempted to 
find such films. A film is needed that 
shows the school experience of an 
American child as he goes from kin- 
dergarten to college. Hollywood has 
done a far better job on the British 


school system than on the American. 
There isn’t even an American “Mr. 
Chips” or “Tom Brown.” If an authen- 
tic film on American education existed 
it could be shown from South Africa 
to Greenland by means of existing mo- 
tion picture facilities available to the 
Division of Cultural Relations. 

The distribution of films by the De- 
partment of State is not a war-born 
propaganda activity. It is true that 
some of the films that are distributed 
tell of America’s war effort and of the 
objectives for which we are fighting. 
These films are not propaganda in the 
sense that they distort or misrepresent. 
They are a part of the program to re- 
flect the real life and culture of the 
people of the United States, and today 
war is a cultural reality. Not to dis- 
tribute films dealing with the war 
would be propaganda. Information 
distributed abroad that builds confi- 
dence in the American people, appre- 
ciation for their cultural achievements, 
and a respect for their hopes and am- 
bitions can help win the war and the 
peace. 
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HOUSING AND EDUCATION 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


PROFESSOR OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


War Housing Management Con- 

ference-Course was held at 
Teachers College from June 26-30, 
1942. The Conference-Course was ar- 
ranged by the Department of Home 
Economics of the College, after con- 
sultation with the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, Washington, D. C., and 
with the cooperation of the National 
Committee on the Housing Emer- 
gency, Inc., of New York City. 
Planned primarily for the in-service 
training of housing management em- 
ployees, the Conference-Course was 
significant not only for its immediate 
war-service purpose but also for its 
implication that housing has become a 
concern of the nation and that the 
public schools will be expected to 
teach housing in order ultimately to 
achieve good housing for all. The im- 
mediate purpose of the Conference was 
successfully achieved, thanks to the 
cooperation of Miss Jean Coman, Di- 
rector of the Office of Management 
Training of the FPHA and of Miss 
Gladys A. La Fetra, Executive Direc- 
tor of the National Committee, and 
Mr. James Felt of New York, the two 
Technical Chairmen, and of the score 
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of speakers including government 
housing officials, managers of housing 
projects, and well-known architects 
and planning officials who contributed 
to the program. Seventy-five persons 
registered for the Conference, includ- 
ing thirty employed in housing man- 
agement, as many more persons quali- 
fied to file for civil service examination 
for housing management supervision, 
and a number of teachers of housing. 

The program provided ten sessions 
at Teachers College for papers and dis- 
cussions and five field trips to housing 
projects. The significance of the Con- 
ference will be gathered from the ma- 
terial given on pages 30-47 of this issue 
of Tue Recorp: the three papers by 
Mrs. Dorothy Rosenman, Dr. Eduard 
C. Lindeman, and Mr. Lester Granger, 
the special statement on Training from 
FPHA, Washington, which indicates 
the carefully laid plans for creating and 
maintaining a trained managerial staff 
by providing in-service training and a 
special personnel for that purpose, and 
Miss La Fetra’s Summary of the Con- 
ference. 

The schools have a share in support- 
ing this program and in securing ade- 
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quate housing for all our people. 
Teachers will at once sense the educa- 
tional implication that war housing 
can only achieve its full success as our 
people understand its necessity and 
thereby come to support whole- 
heartedly local and national programs 
for war housing. This understanding 
the schools can help achieve by broad- 
casting information on war housing. 
There is also the wider implication that 
the schools must develop the teaching 
of housing so that when peace comes, 
there may be an informed public opin- 
ion ready to support a comprehensive 
housing program. Good housing is part 
of the national minimum standard of 
living which the schools must promote 
as they now promote a national ade- 
quate diet. Just what good housing is, 
the National Public Health Associa- 
tion has defined recently in its thirt 
“Basic Principles of Healthful Hous- 
ing,” which gives an objective basis for 
building houses and for teaching hous- 
ing.” 

Housing should be taught in every 
schoolroom, from the first grade 
through high school. Bibliographies 

1See the Appendix in Housing for Health. 
Second Edition. The Science Press, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1941. The “Basic Principles” are also 
printed separately by the American Public 


Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 
(25 cents a copy.) 


and teaching aids are available from 
the U. S. Office of Education and 
Inquiry Section of the FPHA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Housing education on 
higher levels must conduct research 
to find solutions to problems and mean- 
time train leaders in accordance with 
the best knowledge we now have. 

As postwar plans are made, it is be- 
lieved that the government will work 
out a program that will define the 
essentials of housing, stimulate the 
building business to achieve new ef- 
ficiency, encourage housing coopera- 
tives, reestablish slum elimination and 
subsidized housing where necessary for 
the lowest income families, and enlist 
education in securing intelligent co- 
operation from all. Such a program 
should also explore the possibilities of 
self-building of houses, formerly cus- 
tomary in America and demonstrated 
again by farmers today. The housing 
problem is a challenge to which many 
schools have already responded. The 
Conference-Course on War Housing 
Management has thrown light on a 
critical present situation in which the 
schools must play a part; it also helps 
make clear the future and permanent 
responsibility of the schools for teach- 
ing housing essentials in relation to our 
standards of living. 











WAR HOUSING FOR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
DOROTHY ROSENMAN 


CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE HOUSING EMERGENCY, INC, 


Housine is a complex subject. It is 
impossible to study any of the factors 
which contribute to a housing program 
without an understanding of the over- 
all picture. War housing is a partic- 
ularly complex subject, changing from 
day to day as exigencies in different 
areas change, as metals and lumber be- 
come critical materials, as labor be- 
comes scarce. In order to approach a 
particular phase of management of war 
housing, it is necessary that some time 
be given to orientation of the entire 
problem. 

What is the purpose of war housing? 
Is it a continuance of a slum clearance 
program? No. Is it a program for social 
betterment? No. It is housing necessi- 
tated by large migrations of workers 
to war production centers. When they 
arrive at these centers, they are unable 
to find a place to live and they leave. 
Production lines cannot be maintained 
where sufficient labor supply is lacking. 
Therefore shelter must be provided for 
workers in war industries whenever it 
is needed. 

Housing for war workers must be 
considered in planning the location or 
the expansion of war plants. Too often 
factories have been built without any 
thought given to the labor which must 
man them. Too often the factory has 
been completed before attention has 
been given to housing facilities for war 
workers. Every effort must be made to 
build war plants where there is a 


residue of labor and of housing. In 
many instances this is impossible be- 
cause of the necessity to locate the 
plants near power facilities, on water- 
ways, or the like. When it is necessary 
to locate plants in areas where labor 
and housing are not available, housing 
facilities should be programmed simul- 
taneously with the plant construction, 
Then the labor supply can be available 
as the plant swings into operation. 

To measure the housing need of a 
community is a sizable job. It is dif- 
ficult to measure that need and to plan 
so that the community is not adversely 
affected, so that the new housing can 
be absorbed or disposed of after the 
war. Very few cities or towns have 
known how to appraise and to measure 
their present or future housing needs. 
There has been much confusion. 

To appraise the housing require- 
ments of a war production area it ts 
necessary to take the following steps: 

. Set up a Homes Registration Of- 
pm staff it with sufficient paid per- 
sonnel so that an organization can be 
set up and can function efficiently. 
The absorption possibilities of the area 
must be measured. How many vacant 


units are available? How many large 
homes can be converted into small 
apartment units or adapted to dormi- 
tory purposes? How many homes can 
be opened to paying war guests? 

2. Measure the transportation facili- 
ties to the surrounding areas. What are 
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the carrying loads of bus, trolley, and 
railway lines? What are the commut- 
ing possibilities? How many can be 
carried, how far, when? 

3. Find out how many people are 
available and can be carried to and 
from the commuting areas, and how 
many more people can be absorbed 
into the existing housing in the sur- 
rounding communities. Is it possible to 
get additional transportation vehicles 
if the population of the surrounding 
areas is increased? 

4. Evaluate the amount of unused 
labor in the area. In many places 
women and Negroes are not being 
employed. Every effort must be made 
to break down prejudices and to em- 
ploy all employables in every war 
production locality. 

5. When all these measurements of 
existing labor pools are taken and ex- 
pectation of maximum employment is 
ascertained, it is simple to subtract the 
one from the other and find the ap- 
proximate number of in-migrant work- 
ers required. 

6. Having measured the number of 
dwellings susceptible to subdivision and 
rehabilitation, the number of vacant 
units available, the number of lodging 
facilities, and the number of expected 
in-migrants, it is possible to deduce the 
number of new housing units needed. 

7. It then becomes necessary to 
measure the number of permanent 
homes that the community can absorb. 
This can be done by running off the 
cards of the 1940 Census and tabulat- 
ing the number of outmoded homes in 
the community. 

The new permanent units which can 


be absorbed will correspond to the 
number of outmoded dwellings that 
exist. When the war is over the out- 
worn can be destroyed. It is also pos- 
sible to estimate the probable increase 
in permanent population which will 
remain after the war. Certain war 
plants will continue to produce for 
civilian needs when the war is over. 
For instance the building of planes and 
ships for civilian use will continue after 
the war. Perhaps the plants that build 
them will run on a one-shift basis 
rather than on a three-shift basis as 
in wartime. Permanent homes should 
be planned to house the peacetime per- 
sonnel. It is wasteful of funds and 
materials to build temporary quarters 
where permanent ones will eventually 
be required. 

Wherever there is no certainty of a 
continuing need, demountables or 
dormitories should be planned. De- 
mountables are an insurance against 
ghost towns. They need not be de- 
mounted if there is a continuing need 
for them. There are many communities 
where the future use of war plants is 
questionable. If demountable homes 
are placed on sites properly located 
and planned for future use, they can 
remain as permanent assets to the com- 
munity if they are needed. If not, they 
can be taken apart and trucked to 
other places. A demountable house 
should be built even more solidly than 
an ordinary house because it must stand 
the strain of being taken apart and 
put together again. Its design and con- 
struction, therefore, should be adapted 
to permanent use in the community. 
The difficulty with the demountable 
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house has not been its conception, but 
its poor execution in many instances. 
The method of construction lends itself 
to good execution, and there are some 
excellent demountables in use. 

Dormitories are now being pro- 
grammed in great quantities. They 
answer the cry for economy of ma- 
terials and money. They can be erected 
more quickly than family units. My 
own personal opinion is that dormi- 
tories will grow less popular as the 
war lengthens. The war promises to 
be a long one. If it were short, dormi- 
tories would be more practical. They 
are practical for single workers and 
for childless couples where both man 
and wife are working. However, as the 
war continues, single men in increasing 
numbers will go into the armed forces, 
more and more couples will have 
children, and experience shows that 
families will not remain separated for 
long stretches of time. Even toward 
the end of the last war, in which Amer- 
ican participation was brief, dormito- 
ries became unpopular. 

The English are enthusiastic propo- 
nents of the dormitory plan. Their 
experience, however, is not com- 
parable to ours because the geographic 
distances are not comparable. In Eng- 
land men go home for the weekend. It 
is not feasible to go home from Colo- 
rado to Kansas or from Minnesota to 
Texas. 

It is true that dormitories have 
proved practical for our armed forces, 
but life in the armed forces, which are 
constantly on the move, is not com- 
parable to life where one is anchored 
to a town, where one works in, lives 


in, and is part of a community. In a 
war production community family life 
has its part. It has no part in combat, 

As I stated above, I believe that the 
great surge toward dormitories is a 
temporary phase through which we 
are passing, and that dormitories are 
valuable for single workers only. 

Trailers have been programmed in 
the past in communities where hous- 
ing has not been ready. They can be 
moved from area to area as required, 
In many places construction has not 
kept pace with need and trailers have 
remained on as war housing. At pres- 
ent, dormitories are being programmed 
instead of trailers. 

There is much talk today of the 
temporary house. This must be dis- 
tinguished from the demountable 
house. It is not a standard house. It 
can be compared with the shack of 
the last war—a home of less than 
minimum standards, a home to be torn 
down when the war is over. The great 
danger of this sort of house is that it 
may not be torn down and will result 
in future headaches to the communi- 
ties, future slums. 

Critical materials must be used cau- 
tiously, wisely, judiciously. It is pos- | 
sible to use critical materials sparingly 
and achieve results that will not cripple 
communities in the future. Every effort 
must be made to achieve this end. New | 
building techniques are being de- 
veloped. Materials are being used in 
new ways. We must be ready to wel- | 
come new approaches, not scoff at the | 
untried. 

The responsibility for programming : 
war housing rests with the Federal 
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Government. They share with the 
localities the responsibility for pro- 
ram execution. The efficiency of the 
National Housing Agency can _ be 
impaired or aided by the absence or 
presence of local cooperation. 

If—instead of spreading fears and 
rumors, instead of battling against 
phantom injustices—officials, news- 
papers, and citizens would gather 
authentic facts, much progress would 
be made. Armed with facts and a 
willingness to cooperate, the job can 
be tackled and intelligently executed. 
Private enterprise can do whatever is 
practical for it to do. The community 
will recognize the need for public par- 
ticipation when private enterprise can- 
not do the whole job. 

The National Housing Agency has 
ten regional offices to which it is decen- 
tralizing authority as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The Regional Representatives 
in charge of these offices recommend 
the program for war housing in their 
areas. In forming their estimates of 
need they confer with local officials, 
business and citizen groups. It is their 
job to find the need and appraise the 
ability of private industry to fill it. 


They must assign building to public 
funds where, in their judgment, pri- 
vate funds cannot produce the type of 
housing required at the time needed 
and for the income groups which must 
be housed. 

The execution of the program is the 
duty of the regional representatives of 
two branches of the National Housing 
Agency, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration which insures loans on private 
construction, and the Federal Public 
Housing Authority which constructs 
with public funds. 

The decentralization of housing ad- 
ministration will do much to stimulate 
local cooperation. At least there will 
be a focal point of operation, an ac- 
cessible seat of responsibility and in- 
formation. Given the tools—and let us 
hope they will always be good tools— 
intelligent use will be made of the 
opportunity. That intelligent use re- 
quires the cooperation of the com- 
munity. As potential housing project 
managers you will have the oppor- 
tunity to work with the people in war 
production communities and help mold 
policy which will affect public reaction 
to war housing. 
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HOUSING AND THE DEMOCRATIC STRUGGLE 
EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


PROFESSOR OF 

NEW YORK SCHOOL 
(Eprtror’s Nore: The introductory section 
of Professor Lindeman’s address was de- 
voted to questions concerning the War. 
He laid particular stress upon the need for 
intellectual as well as emotional orientation 
as a basis for understanding this “peculiar” 
war, and suggested that one of the main 
difficulties arises from the fact that it is 
essential to think of the war, the peace, and 
the postwar world at one and the same time. 
All of this introductory material is elim- 
inated, but those who are interested may 
find most of it in one form or another in 
the three pamphlets which Professor Linde- 
man has published on the War: namely, 
“Upon What Does Peace Depend?”, “The 
Pursuit of Happiness in War Time,” and 
“A People’s War and a People’s Peace.” 
(The first two of these pamphlets may be 
obtained from The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and the last from 
the Ethical Culture Society of New York.) 


Tuis generation of Americans has 
become self-conscious in a new sense. 
Circumstances have compelled us to 
appraise both the strengths and the 
weaknesses of our culture. We are 
disturbed about ourselves and about 
the society in which we live. We say 
we are fighting for the American Way 
of Life, but the moment we begin ex- 
plaining what we mean by that phrase 
(which, by the way, has now become 
a propaganda sy mbol and must there- 
fore be w atched), we become a bit 
confused and sometimes bewildered. 
From a_psycho-cultural viewpoint, 
there is, of course, something which 
may rightfully be called the American 
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Way of Life. But once one begins to 
break down this conception into real- 
ity terms, it becomes obvious that there 
must be millions of American citizens 
who have never yet experienced so 
good a life that they can now risk 
their lives gladly for its preservation. 

Certainly one of the grave weak- 
nesses of American life resides in the 
great discrepancy between our upper 
and our lower standards of living. It 
should become possible at some future 
day to announce to the world that 
there exists a standard of life below 
which no American will be allowed to 
drop. At that moment, it would be- 
come true to say that to be an Ameri- 
can means that you do not live below 
a certain standard. 

With respect to the concept of a 
standard of life, it appears to me that 
the acid test is the home, the cultural 
center of any society. If children can- 
not be born in a decent house, they 
cannot be said to be members of a 
progressive society. Only sub-standard 
people can subsist within sub-standard 
houses. But this audience does not 
stand in need of indoctrination on this 
point. You are housing enthusiasts, else 
you would not be present at this gather- 
ing. I therefore turn abruptly to con- 
siderations which apply to you as 
persons who would like to devote your 
energies to the building and manage- 
ment of good houses for good Amer- 
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icans. What I have to say will be stated 
in the form of a series of propositions, 
some of which bear directly upon your 
preoccupation with housing and others 
will carry only implicit relevancy. 

My first proposition may be stated 
in the form of a wish or a hope. I 
earnestly hope that your zeal for hous- 
ing will not turn you into narrow 
particularists who believe that good 
houses will alone and of themselves 
produce good people participating in 
a good society. If you are deeply con- 
cerned about housing, you will also 
give some of your time and energy to 
other human requirements. Our his- 
toric democratic society is being re- 
fashioned. Important shifts in power 
have been going on for some time, and 
these will be accelerated by the war. 
We have been living under a managed 
economy and it is my candid opinion 
that we shall never again live under 
a laissez-faire economy. Significant 
changes are taking place i in the spheres 
of family life, recreation, relations be- 
tween the races, and in the trend of 
population itself. All of these transi- 
tions have a bearing upon housing, and 
insofar as we succeed in providing our 
people with better houses, we shall 
also be involved in these other changes. 

Perhaps I can illustrate my meaning 
best by stating that our American sys- 
tem of federalism is going through a 
profound alteration. Historically, the 
relation between the separate states and 
the Federal Government was one of 
jealous rivalry. The Constitution itself 
was designed to prevent a strong cen- 
tral government and to safeguard the 
rights of the states. But we have now 


discovered that housing is not a local 
problem and that if we move fast 
enough in a housing program, we shall 
be required to utilize the resources of 
the Federal Government. It happens 
that there is a federal housing authority 
and there are also state housing authori- 
ties; these two authorities must col- 
laborate if houses are to be built. As 
they find ways of collaborating, they 
also create a new type of federalism, 
namely, a cooperative as distinguished 
from a competitive system. 

We seem to be passing through the 
phase of a managed economy to a form 
of planned economy. What variety of 
planning do we propose for a nation 
with a democratic tradition and back- 
ground? If we are true to that tradi- 
tion, and at the same time move for- 
ward, it appears to me that our planned 
economy will also be pluralistic in 
character. Utilizing housing again as 
illustration, it will become an economy 
in which houses will be built and 
owned and occupied under a variety 
of conditions. In a democracy public 
and private agencies must exist side by 
side; each will function toward a 
higher level of efficiency if both co- 
operate. Public and private housing are 
not antipathetic; they are merely illus- 
trative of the fact that in a democracy 
the same end may be reached by dif- 
ferent means. 

My second proposition has to do 
with the relation between our normal 
concerns and this terrifying war. 
There are many sincere Americans 
who have been, or soon will be, asking 
you to modify and tone down your 
demands for improvements in the 
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American Way of Life. They will in- 
sist that we must win this war and that 
all else must await that consummation. 
But this is, I believe, a fallacy. We can 
only win this war in a genuine sense 
if we do not allow our democracy to 
deteriorate. The best way of winning 
the war is to continue to spend time 
and energy on the unfinished agenda 
of our own democratic progress. We 
cannot, for example, grow lax with 
respect to politics; it is now more im- 
portant than it has ever been that our 
representative system of government 
shall function effectively. But it can- 
not function effectively unless we all 
give increased attention to political 
problems. On our unfinished agenda 
there stands in symbols so bold that 
only the blind can fail to see the har- 
rowing fact of racial discrimination. 
Recent events in connection with a 
public housing project in Detroit are 
symptomatic, but they are not unique. 
Wherever better housing comes for 


Negroes, there also arises that haunt- 
ing figure of racial prejudice and latent 
hatred. 

The present mood and temper of 
the American Public is not wholly as- 
suring. Indeed, I may even go so far 
as to say that if this mood does not 
change, we cannot win a “proud” war, 
This war may be fought and won in 
such manner as to leave us desolate 
and bankrupt in spirit. But it may also 
be fought in such manner as to leave 
us with renewed hope and vigor for 
the long task of perfecting our demo- 
cratic culture. I am now dealing, how- 
ever, with a situation which cannot be 
“talked out.” It must be “acted out.” 
We must find our places in this war 
in order that we may also find our 
places in the coming peace and in the 
imminent reconstruction of our world, 
“A good soldier,” said Oliver Crom- 
well a long time ago, “is one who 
knows what he is fighting for and loves 
what he knows.” 
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A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR NEGRO AMERICANS 
LESTER B. GRANGER 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 


Tue future of housing for Negro 
Americans is inextricably linked to the 
future of public housing in this coun- 
try. There is absolutely no possibility 
of solving the housing problems of our 
urban Negro population without a 
socially wise and carefully planned 
program of low-cost housing carried 
on by federal and state governments. 
Students interested in the welfare of 
the Negro population have been aware 
of this fact for a long time. What is 
not very generally recognized is that 
this country can have no effective low- 
cost housing program unless the prob- 
lems involved in Negro housing are 
considered intelligently and disposed 
of courageously. 

There are many factors to be con- 
sidered in the housing of a Negro 
urban community. In the first place, 
here is a community composed largely 
of poverty-stricken or low-income 
families who are unable to purchase 
good housing out of their own re- 
sources but who must be assisted in 
attaining minimum standards of decent 
living. 

Into this situation is thrown the 
factor of color prejudice, one of the 
oldest American diseases. Racial prej- 
udice mixes wild ideas and theories 
regarding social equality and racial 
purity with economic questions of em- 
ployment, housing, and health. The 
result is that where association of any 
sort between Negroes and whites is 
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involved, it is almost impossible for 
the average white American to deal 
with these important subjects objec- 
tively. Still another point in question 
is the monetary profit derived by in- 
dividual property holders and financial 
corporations from the congestion of 
Negroes in “their own neighborhoods” 
or from exclusion from so-called 
“white neighborhoods.” We are un- 
realistic if we fail to recognize that 
financial profit is behind much of the 
Opposition to improving the housing 
conditions in Negro neighborhoods. 
The scarcity of good housing, which 
skyrockets rents for Negroes, means 
profits for property owners, and fre- 
quently the “best people” own this 
property—at least they are influential 
people, for their names appear on the 
directories of banks, insurance com- 
panies, utility corporations, and boards 
of social agencies. 

Still another factor that must be con- 
sidered in planning for rehousing the 
Negro community is the rapid shift of 
members of this race from rural to 
urban and from southern to northern 
sections. This is a phenomenon of the 
last two decades that has produced 
rapid increases of the Negro popula- 
tion in communities that were both 
psychologically and physically un- 
prepared to receive them. The more 
the population has grown, the greater 
has been the pressure upon available 
dwelling facilities; the greater the 
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pressure, the greater has been the 
animosity developed toward these 
dark-skinned newcomers by the older 
white residents; the more racial rela- 
tionships have been strained, the more 
isolated has been the position of the 
Negro population and the more mem- 
bers of the race have developed social 
and cultural differences that accentuate 
their isolation. Here is another of those 
vicious circles that can be broken only 
by the entrance of some outside agency, 
such as the government. 

The product of all these factors has 
been the culturally isolated, economi- 
cally depressed, and socially dangerous 
Negro section of which New York’s 
Harlem is a magnified but completely 
typical example. Harlems are a rela- 
tively new development in northern 
centers of population, but it is the ex- 
ceptional large industrial city where 
Negro neighborhoods do not show, to 
greater or lesser degree, the undesir- 
able social manifestations that all New 
Yorkers deplore in their own “black 
belt.” 

I have said that government has a 
responsibility for action here. This 
responsibility stems from the proper 
concern of government for the wel- 
fare of ALL the people and from its 
anxiety to prevent further spread of 
a currently dangerous situation. Here 
is the place for a wisely planned public 
housing program that will take into 
consideration all the factors I have 
referred to previously. This housing 
program, to accomplish the things that 
we want to see done, must have certain 
fundamental objectives. One is to clear 
out some of the disgraceful slums that 


now threaten the health and welfare 
of the entire community. The very act 
of slum clearance, however, may pro- 
duce increased congestion if Negro 
families, displaced by the new hous- 
ing, are left to settle back in their old 
neighborhoods surrounding the proj- 
ect. Thus, we must resettle these dis- 
placed Negro families in order not to 
add still further to existing congestion. 
This resettling must be in new neigh- 
borhoods. But most neighborhoods 
where Negroes now live are already 
crowded to capacity. This means the 
distribution of Negro families, by one 
means or another, in different parts of 
the city where white residents will fre- 
quently be hostile to the “encroach- 
ment” of these new neighbors. It 
means, also, the inclusion of Negroes 
in all public housing projects, even in 
neighborhoods where none of their 
race have previously resided. 

I am aware that such a program will 
arouse instant resentment from many 
elements in the community. It will 
give an opportunity to the professional 
Negro-baiters to rise on their hind legs 
ee bray to the high heavens. Yet this 
responsibility must be faced squarely 
and overcome by whites if we are 
really honest in our determination to 
eliminate the Negro slum as it exists 
at present. It is not an impossible task, 
for active anti-Negro prejudice does 
not necessarily cause concentration of 


Negroes in one black quarter—not 
even in those southern cities where 
racial relations are most acrimonious. 
The city of Little Rock, Arkansas, for 
instance, has a Negro population which 
is less than 5 per cent of New York’s 
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Negro group, yet I have counted four- 
teen different neighborhoods in this 
town of 88,000 persons where Negroes 
reside. In New Orleans—certainly not 
a model city so far as racial relation- 
ships are concerned—Negroes and 
whites live in adjacent neighborhoods 
and in the same neighborhoods all over 
the city. What is needed is not a social 
revolution, but intelligent planning and 
courageous decisions by those officials 
in charge of public housing programs. 
While planning for the low-income 
Negro family, we must also make pro- 
vision for the middle-income group, 
for one of the community sins against 
the Negro neighborhood has been its 
insistence on crowding privileged and 
underprivileged, disreputable and “ 
spectable” Negroes alike into one 
neighborhood. Those Negro families 
who, under ordinary circumstances 
would be able to protect their family 
life, see their children exposed to the 
worst influences of underprivileged 
neighborhoods without being able to 
escape them. Thousands of Negro 
families here in New York City alone 
have sought, unsuccessfully, to acquire 
small homes and property in outlying 
districts through the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. They have been 
barred from doing so because of the 
way in which these federal agencies 
have surrendered to selfish interests 
now in control of Negro housing. It is 
impossible for a prospective Negro 
buyer to obtain an FHA or an HOLC 
loan in any neighborhood where Negro 


families are not already in the majority. 
This policy has been protested time 
and time again here in New York City 
and at Washington but thus far the 
stranglehold maintained by mortgage 
companies, banks, and insurance com- 
panies on the policies of FHA has been 
unshaken. 

Those low-income families unable to 
escape from “Harlem” and unable to 
gain admission to low-cost housing 
projects could have their lot improved 
by a more stringent enforcement of 
housing regulations, more conscien- 
tious inspection of multiple dwellings, 
better administration of the sanitary 
services, and more strict enforcement 
of fire and health laws. Such action 
would perform marvels for the Negro 
neighborhood as it now is. 

These remarks are admittedly only 
a rough analysis of the involved and 
serious problems that face us in hous- 
ing our Negro American citizens. I 
have accomplished my purpose if I 
have called your attention to the fact 
that sound public policy demands a 
new approach to this growing prob- 
lem. We must recognize that the wel- 
fare of the entire community and the 
special interests of the Negro popula- 
tion converge more closely than do 
sound public policy and the special 
interests of private real estate opera- 
tors. Only when we have recognized 
this fact and acted upon the basis of 
our recognition will we be ready to 
make a start toward attacking this 
aspect of democracy’s unfinished busi- 
ness. 
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HOUSING MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
| Official Statements of the Federal Public Housing Authority | 


Tue following selections from official 
statements of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority regarding employee train- 
ing were excerpted by Professor An- 
drews who considered them of general 
interest to all in education as an example 
of enlightened personnel policy in pub- 
lic service, and of special interest to 
those in vocational education and to 
persons concerned with housing. The 
FPHA is one of the three constituent 
divisions of the National Housing 
Agency and is responsible for all pub- 
lic housing constructed or aided by 
the Federal Government, except that 
on Army or Navy reservations. Its 
Central Office is in W ashington, ad- 
ministered by a Commissioner, with 
assistant commissioners responsible for 
specific activities, including the As- 
sistant Commissioner of Project Man- 
agement; but the program of’ the 
FPHA is administered through ten 
Regional Offices located in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and other cities, 
where Regional Directors, with as- 
sistants for different activities includ- 
ing Housing Management, are respon- 
sible for the program within their 
region. 

Mr. Herbert Emmerich, Commis- 
sioner of FPHA, in a general order of 
August 20, 1942, on Employee Train- 
ing Policy, states: 


The Federal Public Housing Authority 
recognizes that, in addition to the selec- 
tion of qualified staff, the training and 
development of employees on the job is 


40 


essential to achieve most effective admin- 
istration of the public housing program. 
Accordingly, it shall be the policy of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority to 
provide instruction, guidance, and train- 
ing that will enable employees to in- 
crease their proficiency and competency 
in their work. 

Programs of in-service training shall 
be developed for employees with due 
regard to differences in length of experi- 
ence, previous training, and job require- 
ments, In-service training is essentially 
the continuing responsibility of each 
supervisor with respect to employees 
under his supervision and shall be pro- 
vided, so far as possible, on the job. In- 
service training, however, may be pro- 
vided for a group of employees with 
similar training needs, but shall be in 
addition to and not a substitute for con- 
tinued supervision and training on the 
job. 


Commissioner Emmerich’s — order 
further specifies that the Director of 
Personnel is to consult with respon- 
sible officials of the Central Office re- 
garding in-service training, be respon- 
sible for liaison with the Civil Service 
Commission on training, coordinate the 
training program of the Authority in- 
cluding Regional Offices, by initiating 
policies, etc., and shall provide advice 
on training techniques to officials in 
charge of special fields of training; 
also, that each Assistant Commissioner 
shall be responsible for in-service train- 
ing in specialized fields within this 
branch and for consultation with the 
Director of Personnel concerning the 
formulation of such training programs 
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and training techniques; and that each 
Regional Director shall have responsi- 
bility in his region, and may be as- 
sisted by such staff as necessary. 

Mr. Lee F. Johnson, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Project Management, 
FPHA, Washington, issued on August 
22, Regional Circular 7.11, containing 
the detailed plan for Housing Man- 
agement Training which, in addition 
to the detailed program of in-service 
training for employees, calls for long- 
range pre-entry training of future em- 
ployees through the cooperation of 
other public and private agencies. 

The Office of Housing Manage- 
ment Training has been established 
within the Central Office of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority to assist and 
advise the supervisors in the Divisions, 
Offices, Sections, and Regions of 
FPHA and Local Housing Authori- 
ties in carrying out their responsibility 
to train or provide for the training of 
their housing management employees. 


OBJECTIVES 


There are two objectives of the 
Housing Management Training Pro- 
gram, the immediate and the long 
range. 

The immediate objective of the 
Housing Management Training Pro- 
gram is in-service training. This train- 
ing on the job will further successful 
a management by: 

1. Assisting every housing manage- 
ment employee to know the work he 
is expected to perform, helping him 
to perform this work efficiently and 
effectively, and developing the proper 
attitudes in his performance. 


2. Providing training as needed and 
in the shortest possible time. 

3. Relieving the shortage of quali- 
fied housing management personnel. 

4. Reducing all avoidable turnover 
of management employees. 

5. Achieving high morale and esprit 
de corps. 

6. Stimulating employees to qualify 
for promotional opportunities in hous- 
ing management. 

The primary objective of the in- 
service management training program 
is to assist the public housing agencies 
in making a maximum contribution to 
the war effort. 

The long-range objective of the 
Housing Management Training Pro- 
gram is training for future personnel. 
This is not the direct responsibility 
of the FPHA, except to stimulate, 
advise, and cooperate with public or 
private organizations which it is ex- 
pected will undertake such pre-entry 
training for housing management. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


It is the responsibility of the chiefs 
of the Management Divisions, Offices, 
and Sections of FPHA, Central Office 
and Regions, and of the Local Housing 
Authorities to train or to provide for 
the training of their housing manage- 
ment employees as follows: 

1. Central Office Management super- 
visors for their housing management 
employees. 

Regional Office Housing Man- 
agement supervisors for their housing 
management employees. 

3. Regional Office Housing Man- 
agement supervisors for the housing 
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management employees of directly 
operated projects under their super- 
vision. 

4. Local Housing Authorities for 
their housing management employees. 

The Office of Housing Management 
Training is responsible for the initia- 
tion of policies, standards, and pro- 
cedures for the training of housing 
management employees. This office 
will render any possible service to 
those responsible for management 
training. Assistance will be given to 
coordinate Regional Training activities 
and in the preparation of training 
materials. 

Housing Management Training Ad- 
visers are responsible for assisting in 
the development of the Regional Hous- 
ing Management Training Program 
and for the quality of advice and as- 
sistance rendered on management train- 
ing. They will coordinate housing 
management training activities with the 
activities of outside training agencies. 

Training is an inherent part of ad- 
ministration and supervision. A Man- 
agement Training Adviser is respon- 
sible primarily for rendering assistance 
in analyzing the jobs (or tasks) for 
which training will be given and in 
planning instruction for these jobs. He 
is available for stimulating interest in 
housing management training and as- 
sisting supervisors in the conduct of 
training programs. 


PROCEDURES 


In-service training includes orienta- 
tion, apprenticeship, instruction, super- 
vision, and enlightenment of employees 
where the purpose of such training is 


primarily to improve the employee's 
usefulness to the agency by i increasing 
his efficiency. 

Before in-service training for hous- 
ing management employees is estab- 
lished, the following factors should be 
taken into consideration: 


1. Who is to be trained. 


Every new employee engaged in 
public housing management w ithin the 
scope of FPHA operations will need 
some orientation related to the effec- 
tive performance of the job. All ex- 
perienced management employees will 
benefit from refresher training and 
staff development. 


2. The basis for the content of training. 


For each different position (Man- 
agement Supervisor, Manager, Book- 
keeper, etc.) a specific outline is needed 
showing what the individual has to 
know and do. A job breakdown is 
needed to indicate what the employee 
will be trained to do. This will clarify 
and organize what is to be taught. 

The content of the training will vary 
with the level of the job and with the 
previous experience and knowledge of 
the trainee. 

Group training shall be utilized as 
far as possible for employees requir- 
ing identical or similar skills, habits, 
knowledge, and attitudes. 


3. Where the training will be done. 


Training will be done on the job 
as far as possible, and as they are re- 
quired, training centers will be estab- 
lished for groups who have like 
training needs. These centers will be 
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established at FPHA Central and 
Regional Offices and at selected hous- 
ing projects, or other places which 
may be designated from time to time. 


4. What techniques are to be used. 


Diversified training methods are to 
be utilized as needed, including field 
practice, workshops, round tables, staff 
meetings, discussion groups, or desk 
conferences. Special attention should 
be given to training aids, such as 
manuals, demonstrations, films, slides, 
posters, bulletins, and charts. 


5. Who will conduct the training. 


Housing Management Supervisors, 
Housing Managers, and other adminis- 
trators responsible for training must 
determine what part of the training 
program they will conduct and what 
part they will solicit others to per- 
form. The responsible Management 
administrators may call upon a variety 


of individuals and agencies to aid in 
the training program. 


6. How long the training will take. 


Orientation is the first step in ac- 
quainting an employee with what is 
expected of him. This phase of train- 
ing is brief and entails a minimum 
amount of time. In-service training is 
a continuous process by which em- 
ployees maintain interest in doing a 
good job and increase competence 
through acquiring the skills, knowl- 
edge, habits, and attitudes required for 
successful housing management. 


7. What evaluation of training pro- 
grams will be made. 


All training programs shall be 
recorded and periodic reports prepared 
in order to make a continuous analysis 
and evaluation of training needs, poli- 
cies, and methods according to stand- 
ards established for housing manage- 
ment training. 
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SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE-COURSE 


GLADYS A. LA FETRA 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE HOUSING EMERGENCY, INC. 


THe purpose of the Conference- 
Course was to give to prospective 
housing managers an over-all picture 
of war housing: how the National 
Housing Agency functions; how re- 
sourceful housing managers have met 
and mastered the difficult problems 
with which they were confronted. 
There was no attempt to give intensive 
training in management procedures 
such as would be required to prepare 
persons for a specific job. 

The course was opened by Mrs. 
Samuel I. Rosenman, Chairman of the 
National Committee on the Housing 
Emergency, who outlined the purpose 
of war housing. Mrs, Rosenman’s ad- 
dress is suanlearined elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Mr. John Taylor Egan, Regional 
Director, Region II, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, New York City, 
summarized legislation which had 
been enacted to provide housing for 
war workers. He explained the provi- 
sions of the Lanham Act under which 
most of the war housing has been built. 
Mr. Egan also explained the organiza- 
tional structure of the National Hous- 
ing Agency which was created by 
Executive Order on February 24, 
1942, and was given full responsibility 
for the programming of war housing 
to be built with both public and pri- 
vate funds. 

The importance of city and regional 
planning precedent to the selection of 


sites for war housing was discussed by 
Mr. Hugh R. Pomeroy, Director of 
the Virginia State Planning Board. He 
demonstrated that although a thorough 
job of community planning requires 
long and careful study, a good plan- 
ning job can be done quickly so as to 
avoid costly mistakes provided that 
the community has a_ well-trained 
planning staff. His discussion was illus- 
trated by maps of the city of Rich- 
mond, Vi irginia, which had been pre- 
pared by his staff in a little more than 
three weeks. He expressed regret, 
however, that few communities in the 
country are equipped to do such a job. 

Mr. Albert Mayer, architect of New 
York who has designed many housing 
projects both public and private, dis- 
cussed a few of the elements of good 
community planning. He emphasized 
that good community planning for 
large housing projects involves much 
more than the placing of houses in 
pleasing relation to one another. If 
community life is to develop, there 
should be a focal center for stores, 
amusements, and community activi- 
ties. Access to such a center should be 
arranged from all parts of the project 
without the necessity for crossing 
traffic streets, While expressing regret 
that shortage of critical materials 
necessitates the expenditure of large 
sums of money on purely temporary 
war housing, he expressed the opinion 
that this is not an unmitigated evil. He 
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believes that the country does not have 
enough trained architects to make 
good community plans for all of the 
housing which must be built and that 
pressure of time handicaps even those 
planners who are equipped to do a 
good job. 

Mr. Abner Silverman, Director of 
the Local Authority Management Di- 
vision of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, discussed policies adopted 
by FPHA in tenant selection and the 
fixing of rents in public war projects. 
Tenancy in public housing projects is 
at present limited to in- migrant war 
workers. Rents are fixed in relation to 
prevailing incomes in individual locali- 
ties but in no case are higher than the 
rents charged in suitable accommoda- 
tions which are privately owned. Con- 
siderable latitude is given to the proj- 
ect manager in fixing rents. 

Mr. Howard Carey, Manager of 
Bradley Court (a public war housing 
project in Newark, New Jersey) out- 
lined the part which a housing mana- 
ger can play in developing community 
life among the tenants. He emphasized 
the importance of giving the tenants 
full latitude to develop such activities 
as are of interest to them and of not 
trying to force the development. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Carey, Mr. Thompson dis- 
cussed life at Bradley Court where he 
is one of the tenants. 

Mr. Gunnar Mykland, of the Wash- 
ington office of FPHA, outlined the 
procedure which his agency has 
adopted in management of war hous- 
ing. It is the policy of FPHA to dele- 
gate the management of war housing 
to local housing authorities wherever 


these exist. In communities without 
housing authorities FPHA appoints its 
own managers. There are approxi- 
mately 550 communities in the coun- 
try in which war housing has been 
built and only 160 of these have hous- 
ing authorities. 

Growing scarcity of replacement 
parts for housing equipment was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Alexander J. Moffat, 
Buildings Manager, Red Hook Houses, 
Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Moffat told 
the group that he would not be able 
to tell them how to build a motor out 
of a hairpin when that motor had been 
burned out and could not be replaced. 
He emphasized the necessity for con- 
stant inspection of all equipment and 
the exercise of care to prevent avoid- 
able wear and tear. 

Professor Carl Feiss, of the Colum- 
bia University School of Architecture, 
showed lantern slides illustrating how 
physical planning influences commu- 
nity life, and emphasized some of the 
important principles which had been 
outlined by Mr. Albert Mayer. 

Mr. Robert Crawford, Director of 
the Recreation Department of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and formerly Di- 
rector of the Community Center at 
Red Hook Houses, described the steps 
which management could take in en- 
listing the active participation of ten- 
ants in the recreational and cultural 
facilities which are offered to them. 
Like Mr. Carey, Mr. Crawford agreed 
that in planning community activities 
the special interests of the tenants 
should be considered. At Red Hook 
Houses the program was based on the 
replies of tenants to a questionnaire 
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which had been sent to them inquiring 
about their special interests. His experi- 
ence showed that the initiative will 
come from the tenant and that the 
function of management is primarily 
to create an atmosphere in which com- 
munity life can flourish. 

Mr. Henry Churchill, New York 
architect, designer of a number of war 
housing projects, explained the various 
types of war housing, including the 
conversion of public housing under 
construction for low-income families 
to the housing of war workers for the 
duration, the family-types of war 
housing of a permanent nature, and 
temporary housing of different kinds, 
including demountable houses, trailer 
camps used in emergency situations, 
and dormitories for men and for 
women. Because of shortages of build- 
ing materials, the dormitory type is 
just now being emphasized since, with 
a given amount of construction, three 
or four times as many workers can be 
housed as in family-type buildings. It 
is therefore proposed to construct 
175,000 dwelling units in dormitory 
buildings and the management of these 
dormitories therefore becomes a very 
important part of FPHA’s manage- 
ment job. Mr. Roy M. Little, Director 
of the Direct Management Division of 
FPHA, outlined FPHA’s management 
policy as it affects dormitories, It was 
apparent from Mr. Little’s discussion 
that FPHA will make every effort to 
provide recreational space and oppor- 
tunity for war workers who are sep- 
arated from their families. 

The peculiar problems that arise in 
dormitory life, where sanitary and 


recreational facilities are shared with 
strangers, were discussed by Professor 
Harriet Hayes, in charge of Welfare, 
Teachers College, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Gibbs, Manager of Residence 
Halls, Teachers College. Professor 
Mary deGarmo Bryan discussed the 
operation of dormitory dining rooms 
and emphasized the importance of 
well-balanced food in maintaining the 
efficiency of war workers. 

Trailer camps, though not numeri- 
cally important in the war housing 
program, have aroused much interest. 
Mr. James E. Cody, Manager of the 
trailer camp at Middle River, Mary- 
land, discussed the peculiar problems 
of such a community and convinced 
his hearers that it is not necessary to 
live in permanent housing in order to 
develop genuine community spirit. 

Dr. Abraham Goldfeld, Director 
of the Lavanburg Foundation, New 
York, expressed his belief that housing 
management will not live up to its full 
opportunity until a professional atti- 
tude among managers has been devel- 
oped. He pointed out that the manage- 
ment of public housing involves much 
more than the physical care of build- 
ings and the collection of rents. 

Miss Elizabeth Coit, a practicing 
architect of New York City, and Mr. 
Joseph B. Belay, Manager of two war 
housing projects located in East Pat- 
terson and Clifton, New Jersey, dis- 
cussed housing design as it affects 
management problems. Miss Coit be- 
lieves that economy in housing con- 
struction has become a fetish and that 
efforts to save on original cost often 
result in maintenance costs which 
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greatly outweigh the original savings. 
She indicated that housing design 
should not be left entirely to the archi- 
tects but that managers should be con- 
sulted while plans are being prepared. 

The possibility of air raids requires 
that protective measures be taken to 
minimize casualties. Mr. Harry M. 
Prince, Chief Civilian Protection 
Advisor, OCD, who had recently re- 
turned from a visit to England, out- 
lined some of the measures which have 
been taken in Great Britain for pro- 
tection against air raids. 

Professor William H. Hayes, of the 
School of Architecture, Columbia 
University, showed slides illustrating 
studies which have been made by the 
University on the best methods for 
reinforcing typical American residen- 
tial buildings and for constructing air- 
raid shelters within buildings. 

At the Conference Dinner held at 
the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia 
University, there were addresses by 
Dr. Lindeman and Mr. Granger, as 
published herewith; and at a Confer- 
ence Luncheon at the City Club, Mr. 
Stanley Isaacs reviewed the housing 
history of New York City and pointed 
to the need of city planning in every 
community; Mr. Charles S. Ascher, 
Regional Representative of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, New York 


City, explained how the whole federal 
housing program has “gone to war” 
and as war housing needs appear lo- 
cally, the Agency is in a position to 
meet them either by encouraging pri- 
vate building through its division of 
mortgage insurance, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, or through its 
public housing division, FPHA. 

The Field Trips owed much to the 
cooperation extended by the New York 
City Housing Authority, its secretary, 
Mr. Frank Didisheim, and Mr. William 
C, Vladeck of its Planning Staff, and its 
Project Managers, Mr. Roger Flood of 
Harlem River Houses, Mr. William L. 
Poulson of Clason Point, Mr. Naudin 
Oswell of South Jamaica; and also by 
Mr. Joseph B. Belay of East Paterson 
and Clifton, N. J., Projects, Mr. How- 
ard S. Carey of Bradley Court, Newark, 
and the Mutual Ownership Group, Win- 
field Park, Linden, N. J.; and by Park- 
chester, the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company’s Bronx development. The 
visits to Parkchester and Clason Point 
were made especially interesting by the 
presence in the party of Mr. James Felt, 
technical chairman of the Conference, 
who here and throughout the sessions 
at Teachers College contributed to 
the discussions from his expert knowl- 
edge of real estate and of housing 
programs. 
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A Workshop for Cuban Educators 


ERLING M. HUNT 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


— workshop for professors 
and teachers in the teacher-train- 
ing institutions and public schools of 
Cuba was established at Teachers Col- 
lege in connection with the 1942 
Summer Session, Sixteen Cuban edu- 
cators representing teacher training, 
secondary education, and elementary 
education joined the workshop. The 
coordinator was Dr. Loredano Gon- 
zalez del Campo, Professor of Social 
Studies in the Havana Normal School. 
Dr. del Campo and his wife, Dr. 
Fanny Azcuy y Alon, also Professor 
of Social Studies in the Havana Nor- 
mal School, had previously attended 
the 1940 and 1941 Summer Sessions at 
Teachers College. 

The tradition of welcoming students 
from other lands at Teachers College 
is very old. An average of three hun- 
dred and fifty students from some fifty 
foreign countries has attended Teach- 
ers College each year. The present war 
has, of course, reduced the number 
from Europe, while the number from 
Canada has remained about the same, 
and the representation from Latin 
America has been increasing rapidly. 

Among the many important changes 
likely to result from this war, the 
strengthening of ties between the 
United States and other nations of the 


Americas is likely to be one of the 
most significant. In the past it has been 
easier for Latin Americans to go to 
Europe, and particularly to France, 
for graduate study than for them to 
come to the United States. Yet it is 
obviously extremely important in the 
development of understanding and 
good will among the peoples of the 
Americas that teachers in the United 
States gain a better knowledge of 
the culture of Latin America and of 
its educational program, and that the 
teachers of Latin America become 
better acquainted with the culture and 
the educational system of the United 
States. It was in recognition of this 
fact that Teachers College cooperated 
with educational officials in Cuba in 
the establishment of the 1942 work- 
shop. 

The majority of the sixteen Cuban 
educators came with a good working 
knowledge of English, which seemed 
essential to the success of the enter- 
prise. Opportunity was systematically 
provided for improving command of 
English, and notable gains were made. 
At the same time opportunity was 
offered for each member of the work- 


shop to pursue his special professional | 


interest. Four of the group are physi- 
cians, two of them engaged in teach- 
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ing physiology and hygiene in Cuban 
secondary schools. Many courtesies 
were extended to the four physicians 
by the College of Physicians and Sur- 
eons of Columbia University. Simi- 
larly, individuals who were interested 
in elementary education, in commer- 
cial education, in industrial arts, in the 
teaching of English, the teaching of 
science and mathematics, and the teach- 
ing of social studies were enabled 
to take advantage of special courses, 
of the facilities of the Demonstration 
School, and of opportunities repre- 
sented by special lecture series and the 
conferences of the general workshop. 
Furthermore, the members of the 
group were indefatigable in their visit- 
ing of museums, in their sightseeing, 
and in their attendance at concerts, the 
theater, and other centers where in- 
sight into American culture can be 
gained. All of the group remained in 
the United States for from two to 
three and a half weeks after the close 
of the Summer Session. 

Opportunity for both exchange and 
discussion of experiences was provided 
within the workshop organization. It 
is hoped that in future more contacts 
with teachers in the United States can 
be established, perhaps through bring- 
ing them into the sessions in which 
experiences are reviewed and discussed. 
It is clear, however, that even in the 
first year the Cubans gained much from 
contact with American teachers and 
that they were also able to contribute 
from their experience to thinking and 
discussion with regard to problems of 
education in the United States. 

The Cubans were uniformly enthu- 


siastic about their summer at Colum- 
bia and most of them plan to go on, if 
the war permits, with a program of 
studies leading to a degree. They be- 
lieve that many other Cubans and 
many teachers in other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries could profit from the 
kind of experience which they have 
had. They also suggest that American 
schools of education might well insti- 
tute courses dealing with problems of 
and practices in education in Latin- 
American countries and that courses 
in the life of Latin-American peoples 
might well be added to the growing 
list of our college and university 
offerings which deal with the politi- 
cal and economic history and institu- 
tions of Latin America. 


VISIT OF VICE-PRESIDENT 
GUSTAVO CUERVO RUBIO 


One of the most pleasant occasions 
in connection with the Cuban work- 
shop was the dinner given in honor of 
His Excellency, Dr. Gustavo Cuervo 
Rubio, Vice-President of Cuba, by 
Professor Milton C. Del Manzo, Pro- 
vost of Teachers College. All of the 
members of the Cuban workshop, to- 
gether with other Cubans interested 
in the workshop, were guests of Pro- 
fessor Del Manzo, as were Professor 
Hollis Caswell, Director, Division of 
Instruction, Teachers College, Pro- 
fessor Harriet Hayes, Associate 
Director of Student Personnel in 
Charge of Welfare, Teachers College, 
and Professor Erling Hunt, Head of 
Department of Teaching of Social 
Science, who acted as faculty co- 
ordinator for the workshop. Professor 
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Del Manzo expressed the very deep 
satisfaction of the Teachers College 
administration at the development of 
a closer tie with Cuba. He pointed to 
the closeness of the ties between the 
two countries in recent years and ex- 
pressed his confidence that enterprises 
such as the workshop could develop 
mutual understanding and reduce the 
suspicions with which some Cubans 
and some other Latin Americans have 
viewed certain economic and political 
policies of the United States. Vice- 
President Rubio replied with equal 
cordiality. It seems appropriate to re- 
print his remarks, which were given 
wide publicity in the newspapers of 
Cuba during the days immediately fol- 
lowing the dinner. 


It is a great satisfaction for me on this 
happy occasion to have the privilege and 
the honour of being your guest and to 
spend much too brief moments in the 
company of such eminent scholars. It is 
a great satisfaction to me, who come as 
a traveller in this great land which has 
always been friendly to my fellow 
countrymen since the days of the un- 
successful expedition of Narciso Lépez, 
when, in the year 1850, both here in the 
City of New ‘York and in New Orleans, 
friendly hands unfurled and for several 
days flew, in sy mpathy with our cause, 
the Cuban flag, 52 years before we had 
the right to hoist it from Morro Castle 
on May zoth, 1902, thus assuming among 
the powers of the earth an equal rank 
and station. It is a great satisfaction also 
to speak in the city where our José Marti 
made his home and lived the most intense 
moments of his life, laying the founda- 
tion for our successful War of Inde- 
pendence in 1895 which terminated with 
the Spanish-American War in 1898. This 
occasion not only affords me the pleas- 


ure of your company, but also gives me 
the opportunity to know better, by per- 
sonal contact with you, the scholars who 
are representative of a class now molding 
the minds and channeling the thoughts 
of the new generation in this great 
bulwark of democracy in the Americas, 
I wish to express my appreciation to you 
gentlemen and specially to Provost Del 
Manzo, for this act which gives me the 
Opportunity to compare two cultures: 
that which represents my beloved Uni- 
versity of Havana, three centuries old. 
to which as a professor I have dedicated 
a very important part of my life and 
with whom I have been closely identified 
before and since my inception in public 
affairs; and that other culture of your 
splendid universities and colleges as exem- 
plified in this world- famous temple of 
learning. 

This experience which you so gener- 
ously offer me is of paramount impor- 
tance. While we, the Anglo-Saxons and 
the Latins, are two races essentially alike, 
with equal aspirations for the attainment 
of our democratic ideals in this Western 
Hemisphere, vet we have different char- 
acteristics which, if not fully compre- 
hended, may cause friction which will 
eventually lead to misunderstandings. 
And it is only by coming together and 
treading the fertile soil of friendship, that 
we may learn to better appreciate the 
sterling qualities in the peoples of these 
two races, which will make us better 
understand their characteristics. 

In this I may say that I have been for- 
tunate in my recent trip through the 
Eastern part of the United States and 
Canada, when I have been privileged to 
meet with some of the most representa- 
tive men of these two nations which are 
putting up such a splendid fight for our 
cherished liberties: free speech, free 
thought, and the right to elect a gov- 
ernment of our own free volition; and 
in so doing, I do believe that I could 
not better end my brief sojourn in this 
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great country than with this meeting 
which typifies so well the American way 
of life. 

From early times, Pan Americanism 
has been visualized as a form for the 
better understanding of the peoples in 
these Americas. 

As early as in 1890, a Cuban, Manuel 
Sanguily, said: “Americanism is not a 
movement to approximate races, as those 
called Germanism and Slavism . . . it is 
a whole system of ideas, like, for ex- 
ample, Hellenism; a social tendency, an 
ideal standard for life and government, 
which aims at federation, w hich i is based 
on autonomy which is essentially demo- 
cratic.” 

And now, an able student of Pan 
American matters, Philip Leonard Green, 
in his latest book, Pan American Prog- 
ress, published only a few days ago, has 
also said: “Pan Americanism is the ideal 
of understanding and cooperation among 
the peoples of America.” 

This war which has brought us so 
many dark days will, however, result in 
a constructive step forward for a better 
unity of the nations in this Western 
Hemisphere. I believe that out of this 
chaos, we, in the Americas, shall come 
out better neighbours and establish closer 
relations based on mutual understand- 
ing, so that we may present to the world- 
at-large a continent of peace, where our 
differences will be solved by arbitration 
and our aspirations be met by treaties 
fully comprehensive of our respective 
necessities; and not by plunder, murder, 
and rape as unfortunately has been the 
experience in other parts of the world. 

It is a heritage that we owe the future 
generations to come; a heritage which 
will be more precious to our children 
than gold or riches, and one which every- 
one of us, who is taking an active part 
therein, shall be rightfully proud of. 


Clearly the Cuban w orkshop was a 
notable success and promises much for 


the development of closer relations be- 
tween the republics of Cuba and the 
United States in the future. It may be 
of interest to readers in the United 
States to have some idea of the back- 
ground, training, and professional in- 
terests of the members of the work- 
shop group, for each of whom a brief 
sketch is appended. 

Dr. Cira Polledo y Aleman is asso- 
ciate professor of education in the 
Havana Normal School, on leave from 
the Matanzas Business School. She is 
now concerned with the training of 
elementary school teachers, but has 
also taught in secondary schools and 
business schools. 

Mr. Juan de Dios Alfonso y Trujillo 
is professor of industrial arts in the 
Havana Normal School, and has pre- 
viously served as professor in the 
Pinar del Rio and Camaguey Normal 
Schools and as supervisor of teachers 
of industrial arts in primary schools. 
He has been in the United States many 
times in connection with his work, and 
his writings on industrial arts are 
widely used in Cuba. 

Dr. Ezequiel Demetrio y Centelles is 
professor of marketing and sales in the 
Matanzas Business School, from which 
he holds a business degree in addition 
to his doctorate in education. 

Miss Caridad Pérez Pujals of Santi- 
ago de Cuba, a graduate of the Havana 
Industrial Arts School, was formerly 
professor of languages in the Santiago 
de Cuba High School. Before coming 
to Columbia she had been a student at 
McGill University. 

Dr. Roberto Torre Rubio, formerly 
of Pinar del Rio, is professor of anat- 
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omy, physiology, and health in the 
Havana Normal School. He holds his 
medical degree from Havana Univer- 
sity, is accredited in physical educa- 
tion, and is a candidate for a doctorate 
in education. 

Dr. Rafael Labrador Ruiz, formerly 
of Santa Clara, is an oculist, holding 
his medical degree from Havana Uni- 
versity. He has served as staff physi- 
cian in the Calixto Garcia Hospital 
and is associated with the Workers’ 
Maternity Hospital in Havana and 
with several cooperative regional- 
center hospitals. 

Dr. Ana Rosa Collado Fstrada is 
professor of English in the Pinar del 
Rio Normal School. She is the wife of 
Dr. Labrador. 

Mr. Ricardo L. Guerrero Valdés has 
been for several years assistant pro- 
fessor of English in the Matanzas High 
School. He lived, as a boy, for three 
years in the United States. 

Dr. Francisco Lavin Dominguez is a 
practising physician in Havana, and a 
member of the government commis- 
sion to study and fight leprosy. He 
holds his medical degree from Havana 
University. 

Dr. Gonzalo O’Farrill Yaniz, pro- 
fessor of anatomy, physiology, and 
health in the Havana Normal School, 
holds doctorates both in medicine and 
education, and has served as staff phy- 
sician at the Calixto Garcia Hospital. 

Mrs. Margarita Alfonso Cabrisas, a 
graduate of the Havana Industrial Arts 
School, lived as a girl in New York 
City. Her interests at Teachers Col- 
lege were in industrial arts and Eng- 


lish. She is the wife of Dr. O’Farrill, 

Dr. Rodolfo Evelio Pentén Martinez 
Moles, formerly of Santa Clara, is pro- 
fessor of natural sciences in the Ha- 
vana Normal School. He is president 
of the Cuban Federation of Doctors 
in Education. 

Mr. Manuel Millor Diaz graduated 
with high honors from the Havana 
Normal School in 1940. He has taught 
for a year in primary grades. His in- 
terest at Teachers College was in the 
teaching of social studies, 

Dr. Raquel Aguirre Gavidia, though 
not a member of the workshop, main- 
tained contacts with it. Her field of 
specialization is art. She had spent a 
year in the United States as a student 
of art prior to her enrollment at 
Columbia. 

Dr. Fanny Azcuy y Alon is pro- 
fessor of social studies in the Havana 
Normal School, has twice served as 
secretary of the faculty, and has pub- 
lished studies in Cuban history and 
anthropology. She was a student at 
Teachers College in the Summer Ses- 
sions of 1940 and 1941. She is the wife 
of Dr. del Campo. 

Dr. L. Gonzalez del Campo, coordi- 
nator of the Cuban Workshop and 
a member of the staff of the Gen- 
eral Workshop, is Professor of Social 
Studies in the Havana Normal School. 
Formerly of Oriente, he had experi- 
ence in elementary schools, and _ has 
been engaged for fourteen years in 
newspaper, magazine, and radio work. 
He was a seadens at Teachers Col- 
lege in the Summer Sessions of 1940 
and 1941. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY AT WAR* 


F the many ways in which this war 
differs from previous ones involving 
our country, undoubtedly one of the most 
important is that today education has a 
clear and crucial role to play in the total 
war effort. The wide prevalence of propa- 
ganda and its intimate contact with the 
everyday efforts of the citizen make con- 
tinuous education imperative. The necessity 
of unified cooperative participation of total 
populations, civilian and military, calls for 
an aggressive program of general as well as 
technical education in every community. 
Neither the whole educational profession 
nor the public sees this fundamental contri- 
bution of education to the war as clearly as 
all should see it. Heretofore education has 
been too much taken for granted. Now that 
there is a marked and increasing shortage 
both of teachers and of local funds, all man- 
ner of questions are being raised and sug- 
gestions offered to the profession and to 
the public with respect to what should be 
done about education in wartime. Recogniz- 
ing this impending situation as early as 
October, 1941, the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation prepared to issue a report on it, The 
present volume, written by the Chairman 
of the Commission, Dr. Edward S. Even- 
den, represents the sober judgment of one 
of the most influential groups of leaders in 
the field concerning the basic character of 
the problem of education in wartime and 
particularly what should be done about the 
education of teachers to help deal with this 
problem, It is a significant document and 


* By Epwarp S. EvEeNpDEN. 


American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1942. 
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should receive wide attention not only from 
the educational profession but also from 
laymen. 

This report does not treat the educational 
problem of today as a temporary emer- 
gency. In the first chapter a broad orienta- 
tion to the problem is outlined. A war of 
fundamentally opposed ideologies, involv- 
ing both the present struggle and the fu- 
ture destiny of whole populations does 
not merely adapt in minor detail peacetime 
educational programs for its purposes, It 
demands fundamental changes to be insti- 
tuted after the most careful consideration 
of their long-term values. The winning of 
this war and the building of the peace 
have a profound meaning for education. A 
major responsibility rests upon the teachers 
of the nation for advancing public under- 
standing of the present mammoth under- 
taking to secure a world basis for the sur- 
vival of democracy. 

The second, third, and fourth chapters 
of the report trace the development of the 
education of teacher personnel from the 
period of World War I to the present time. 
Despite the pride and confidence of the 
public in its educational system in 1917, that 
system was one of the first and most severe 
casualties of the war. “Support was with- 
drawn, pressing problems were neglected, 
programs were distorted, the value of 
schools was underestimated and in places 
ridiculed, and immediate wartime needs 
were overemphasized. . . . Many of the 
places of teachers who went into war serv- 
ice were not filled. Instead the sizes of 
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classes were increased. Teachers and super- 
visors of special subjects such as art, music, 
household arts, and physical education as 
well as general supervisors were dismissed.” 
Higher educational institutions were dras- 
tically curtailed. Teachers’ salaries lagged 
“behind the cost of living and the scale of 
wages in industry.” A serious shortage of 
teachers developed. Standards of teacher 
certification were lowered. In the opinion 
of the author of the report, the connection 
of all this with the failure of the Allies to 
“win the peace” after 1919, while not 
easily demonstrable, is not to be ignored. 

Following the rapid expansion and im- 
provement of education in the 1920’s and 
even during the depression years of the 
1930's, an educational crisis unmistakably 
parallel in some respects to that of World 
War I is present today. Chapter IV of the 
report is devoted to the presentation of 
evidence that history is, to some extent, 
“repeating itself.” We have today an acute 
shortage of teachers, and tendencies to meet 
that shortage in the same old shortsighted 
ways are evident. Furthermore, the col- 
legiate enrollment of institutions for teacher 
education is markedly declining. If the for- 
merly disastrous result is to be averted, 
leadership must be forthcoming, not only 
from the profession but from the public as 
well, to arrest these current ominous tend- 
encies and to release the strength of edu- 
cation for the national effort of the war 
and for the immediately necessary tasks of 
building for a better peace. Speaking of 
college and university work in this dou- 
ble function of winning the war and build- 
ing for the peace, the author says, “En- 
rollments must be maintained and in cer- 
tain areas increased and faculties must be 
adequate or the stream of recruits needed 
for both jobs dries at the source.” 

In Chapter V the report brings together 
the recent experience of our British allies 
in dealing with educational problems of the 
war. “One lesson that England has learned 
is that teachers cannot be prepared on 
short notice and that when prepared it is 


not wise too quickly to shift them to other 
fields of work.” The war has brought to 
the average Englishman “a fundamentally 
new attitude toward education and the 
place of the teacher. Education has touched 
many of them in new meaningful ways, 
Children have been, for the first time for 
many of them, given a kind of school ex- 
perience that helps them to live, eat, play, 
and work more effectively and that helps 
them in numerous ways to maintain the 
total morale. Then again, many parents 
learned through deprivation and the ob- 
servable effects on the children the value 
of the schools.” Consequently, school and 
university education are being maintained, 
youth groups established to carry on a wide 
range of important community tasks, and 
the services of education now used in laying 
plans for postwar reconstruction. 

The sixth and final chapter sets forth a 
program of teacher education for use in the 
United States. Here the author recom- 
mends that the emergency tasks assigned 
to the schools be met “in such a way as to 
get them done as expeditiously as possible 
but in a manner consistent with the future 
or long-term goals of education.” Educa- 
tional leaders should share in the planning 
for such service by the schools in the war. 
“Every conceivable precaution should be 
used to prevent relatively undesirable ex- 
pedients made necessary by the war from 
becoming established and approved prac- 
tices.” 

The long-standing financial inequalities 
among the states in their ability to provide 
an acceptable minimum of educational op- 
portunity should promptly be eliminated 
by the aid of federal tax funds to be con- 
trolled and administered by the states. Both 
schools and colleges should expand to meet 
manifest new or hitherto unrecognized 
needs of children, youth, and adults and 
correlatively should eliminate “unneces- 
sary and outmoded material.” A full com- 
mitment of teachers to democratic values 
and practice in applying them to the day- 
to-day work of education is crucial, The 
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kind of life which can be made in a world 
that some day will again be at peace should 
now be a fundamental concern of all total 
educational programs. The author points 
out that most of the recommendations ad- 
dressed directly to educational institutions 
depend for their full realization upon an 
understanding, enlightened, courageous, 
and aggressive support from the citizens in 
general. 

If even a fraction of the broad vision for 
public education in a democracy at war 
that is contained in this report could be 
realized this year, the fundamental basis of 
the war effort would be tremendously 
strengthened. This is not intended to im- 


55 
ply that the report is purely visionary in 
character, for such is not the case. It is 
specific and realistic. Moreover, notable 
headway is already being made in attaining 
some of the definite objectives that it for- 
mulates, Sober consideration of its message 
by educational leadership, both lay and 
professional, should measurably alter cer- 
tain present tendencies which will make for 
the deterioration of the educational pro- 
fession in this crisis, and consequently of 
education itself, and should assure this pro- 
fession’s contribution to the attainment of 
the deepest and most cherished war aims of 
the democracies today. 
Donavp P. Corrreti 


YOUTH CONSIDERS THE HEAVENS* 


TT" study reported in Youth Considers 
the Heavens was undertaken in an ef- 
fort to identify changes in young people’s 
philosophical conceptions of man’s relation 
to the universe as their information about 
the nature of the universe increases. The 
investigation was conducted with students 
in high school physics classes. On a check 
list which was carefully prepared and vali- 
dated, they expressed their opinions about 
man’s place in the universe, then some 
of them studied specified astronomical ma- 
terial and some returned to their usual 
physics lessons. Later, all the students re- 
sponded to a comparable opinion check list. 
Each person’s two expressions of opinion 
were compared and were also studied with 
reference to scores on an intelligence test 
and on pre-tests and post-tests of informa- 
tion about the extent of the universe. It was 
found that the more intelligent individuals 
and those having the greater fund of infor- 
mation about the extent of the universe 
were more likely to reject an opinion that 
man is dominated by supernatural powers. 


The subject matter studied was specified 
in two ways. Certain teachers were given a 
list of generalizations concerning the vast- 
ness of the universe and were encouraged 
to teach in whatever manner they deemed 
most effective for developing a comprehen- 
sion of these generalizations, In other classes 
the students were supplied with copies of a 
pamphlet, The Spangled Heavens,’ written 
to develop the same generalizations, and 
the teachers of these students were re- 
quested to refrain from discussing the sub- 
ject matter or its implications in class, The 
boys and girls who studied the pamphlet 
showed a greater change both in informa- 
tion and in opinion than those in the former 
group. 

The results are interpreted on the as- 
sumption that an emotionally satisfying 
philosophy of living can grow and mature 
only in relation to a world picture which 
is in accord with the best knowledge avail- 
able. It would appear, therefore, that as- 
tronomical subject matter should be given 
place in the senior high school science cur- 


* By Extsa M. Meper. King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, New York, 1942. 
1S. Ratepn Powers and Exrsa M. Meper. Bureau of Educational Research in Science, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York, 1941. 
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riculum (from which it ‘is ordinarily 
omitted) in order that young people may 
have opportunity to develop a world pic- 
ture consistent with modern knowledge. 
This recommendation is supported by 


statements of high school students them- 
selves, who testify to their concern with 
the general problem of man’s relation to 
the universe and to their serious considera- 
tion of questions of a philosophical nature, 


CHILDREN ABOVE 180 IQ* 


HIs posthumous work, completed from 

Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth’s notes and 
from records in the possession of Dr. Harry 
Hollingworth, presents for psychologists 
of today and tomorrow, an account of a 
quarter of a century of experience with the 
cream of intellectually gifted children. 
Here are described, in as much detail as 
the records and the proprieties permit, a 
dozen individuals who were, in terms of 
their Stanford-Binet IQ, the most gifted 
children Dr. Hollingworth had opportu- 
nity to test during her long years of inter- 
est in this group. 

The book consists of three main parts. 
First there is a general introduction and a 
review of previous reports of highly intelli- 
gent children. The second part is devoted 
to a report of twelve children with IQ’s of 
over 180. The third section consists of a 
number of articles on various problems of 
the gifted child published by Dr. Holling- 
worth in recent years, and heretofore avail- 
able only in professional periodicals. To the 
research worker, the most valuable contri- 
bution of the book will be the second part, 


* By Leta S. HoLiincworrtn. 


in which the available material on children 
of highest intellect has been richly aug- 
mented. The practical educator will find 
particular inspiration in the deep insight 
and understanding which characterize the 
discussions assembled in the third part. 

The brevity and incompleteness of the 
reports of some of the cases are a little dis- 
appointing to the reader, but are under- 
standable in view of the limited nature of 
the contacts with some of the cases and 
the recency of some of the others, It is 
regrettable that Dr. Hollingworth did not 
live to follow these cases for many more 
years, and it is to be hoped that someone 
else will undertake the responsibility and, 
as she would have wished, follow the 
careers of these individuals for another 
generation so that her work may continue 
to grow and bear fruit. 

Children Above 180 1Q is a volume that 
will be welcomed by those interested in the 
gifted child, both for its contribution to 
research literature and as a memorial to 
Dr. Hollingworth. 

R. L. THornpike 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1942. 
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CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO A CONTEMPORARY 
WAR SITUATION* 


His study represents an endeavor to 

describe the impact upon children of 
a large-scale social activity embodied in 
contemporary foreign wars which were 
conspicuously discussed at the time of the 
investigation, in 1940, through all the com- 
mon channels of communication. It was 
assumed that if children’s information con- 
cerning a situation so prominently reported 
and discussed presented notable gaps, there 
would be all the more reason to examine 
less arresting current events materials that 
are regularly presented to children. Data 
were also sought concerning the effect of 
awareness of social violence upon the emo- 
tional security of children. 

The main data were secured through 
systematic interviewing and testing of 581 
children of the New York metropolitan 
area, ranging in age from eight to fifteen 
years. Supplementary evidence was ob- 
tained through interviewing teachers, ex- 
amining children’s creative work, discuss- 
ing the subject informally with children, 
and observing children at play and when 
conversing. A wide range of findings is re- 
ported concerning children’s information 
about the wars, their expressions of parti- 
sanship, evidences of their interest and anx- 
iety, their ideas concerning the origin and 
abolition of wars, the prestige they attach 
to war, and fighting and war play on their 
own level. Differences between children 
of different chronological age, sex, mental 
age, and occupational status are reported 
throughout. The investigator reports hav- 


ing continued to collect data since the close 
of the restricted period set for the study, 
finding that with the deepening of the war 
crisis there has been an increase in knowl- 
edge, a sharpening of partisanship, a height- 
ened interest, and a greater show of anxiety. 
The differences related to sex, chronologi- 
cal age, and mental age have remained rela- 
tively constant. The relationship between 
information and attitudes continued to be 
negligible—a great uniformity from group 
to group in attitudes, yet wide variability 
with respect to knowledge. 

A large proportion of children under 
about thirteen years of age seem to lack a 
spontaneous attraction toward, preoccupa- 
tion with, and capacity for mastering the 
intricacies involved in a war situation. It is 
emphasized in this study that, while it is not 
possible to determine a precise age level at 
which the child is “ready” for abstract so- 
cial concepts, it seems that thirteen-year- 
old children find contemporary wars as a 
topic for study appropriate and educative. 
It is pointed out that special considerations 
of health, welfare, and the need to be fore- 
armed against the future might justify 
bringing before younger children subject 
matter that normally would be difficult for 
them to grasp completely. On the whole, 
however, the results of the study bear out 
findings in other studies suggesting that 
ordinarily children are precipitated too 
early into difficult, abstract, and complex 
concepts in connection with the social 
studies in the elementary school. 


* By Ratpn C, Preston, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Child Development Monographs, No. 28. 
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This does not mean that an effort should 
be made to keep younger children free 
from exposure to reminders of war. It is 
shown that young children seem to react 
to the wars without much emotion, and it is 
concluded that attempts to gloss over or 
falsify so prominent a social fact as war 
may not be in the child’s best interest. 


Treating war and other violence casually, 
as they enter the course of daily life, might 
enable children to become more poised and 
confident in their approach to the prob- 
lems associated with such evils. 

Abundant quoted material from the 
transcripts of the interviews with children 
is included in this volume. 


TERMINOLOGY AND DEFINITIONS OF SPEECH DEFECTS* 


— purpose of this study is to provide 
a basis for the systematization and 
clarification of the terms used to describe 
speech defects. The study lists the existing 
terminology in this field and gives the defi- 
nitions of each term. It then shows the 
similarity and dissimilarity of the existing 
terms and their definitions. 

As a first step the definitions of speech 
defects from the literature of education, 
psychology, and medicine published from 
1830 to 1936 were collected. These defini- 
tions were then divided into phrases de- 
scribing the symptomatology and etiology 
of the defects. Symptomatology describes 
the speech of the patient and his organs 
during the defective utterance. Etiology 
gives the causes for the phenomena of the 
speech and the organs. This division was 
chosen because it is upon these two factors 
that writers based their definitions. The 
terms and the phrases of the definitions 
were then placed in outline and tabular 
form in order that the following might be 
readily apparent: (1) synonyms for terms, 
(2) similarities and dissimilarities of phrases 
used in definitions, (3) frequency of usage 
of terms and phrases, (4) years when terms 
and phrases were used, (5) the writers who 
use the terms (with their definitions), and 
(6) the fields—speech, medicine, psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, neurology, and reference— 
in which the terms and their definitions 
occur. 


A study of the terminology showed that 
defective speech terms were derived from: 
(1) symptomatology of speech, (2) Greek 
and English letters, (3) etiology, (4) rep- 
resentation of groups of abnormal or ill 
persons, (5) parts of the speech mecha- 
nism, and (6) names of persons. 

The study further showed that the large 
number of synonymous terms was the re- 
sult of: (1) the use of the six sources in 
building a vocabulary of speech defective 
terms, (2) the use of Greek and Latin 
synonyms for English terms in the already 
existing terminology, (3) the more exact 
or definite naming of speech defects, or the 
increasing specialization of speech defective 
terminology, (4) the use of different forms 
of the same word or similar words in terms 
denoting the same defect, and (5) the use 
of different terms by writers in different 
fields; that is, somewhat different vocabu- 
laries are used by the speech specialist, 
physician, psychologist, psychiatrist, and 
neurologist. 

A study of the definitions showed that 
there are differences in meaning assigned 
to many defective speech terms because: 
(1) there has been a widespread attempt to 
make definitions more specific and definite 
—this specialization exists both in sympto- 
matology and etiology; (2) new and differ- 
ent concepts have been added; (3) con- 
cepts have been dropped; (4) definitions 
have been broadened to cover larger areas; 


* By Marpext Ocitvie, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 859. 
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(5) concepts have been changed owing to 
the influence of a prominent writer; and 
(6) different definitions have been formu- 
lated by writers in the different fields. 

From this study it is apparent that too 
many terms are used to designate single 
speech defects; within definitions much un- 
necessary confusion exists; and both within 
the terminology itself and within its defi- 
nitions, too high a degree of specialization 
exists. 

It is recommended that in the possible re- 
vision of the terminology and its definitions 
nonessential terms be eliminated from the 
existing terminology; that descriptions of 
syndromes of symptomatology be chosen 
which are representative of the different 
speech defects and which are acceptable to 


workers in the field; that terms be assigned 
to these syndromes which will be accept- 
able to workers in the field; and that classi- 
fications also acceptable to workers in the 
field be established. 

The summary of the existing terms and 
definitions of speech defects, so presented 
that their similarities and dissimilarities are 
readily apparent, will be of aid in the for- 
mulation of a revised terminology, for it 
shows the best features of the existing 
terminology, which can be borrowed, and 
the existing confusion, which can _ be 
avoided. The new terminology should be 
correlated with that which exists so that the 
material of past writing can be more read- 
ily found in indices and the present con- 
fusion thus alleviated. 


PROCEDURES FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION* 


ype law-making bodies of the forty- 
eight states have provided various 
types of statutes designed to affect school 
district reorganization and control. School 
surveys and educational literature relating 
to the problem indicate clearly that in many 
cases legislation has failed to produce de- 
sired results. In several states the adminis- 
trative structure of school districts remains 
essentially the same as in pioneer days. 
This investigation examines the provi- 
sions of the various existing statutes deal- 
ing with district reorganization, the opera- 
tion of the laws, the factors and proce- 
dures that are responsible for delaying or 
preventing redistricting, and the principles 
that should control the procedures in a 
program of reorganization, Certain princi- 
ples of school district organization are re- 
vealed through the study of legislative 
power; existing laws of the forty-eight 
states are analyzed and evaluated criterially; 
and various legal elements in district re- 
organization are demonstrated by a de- 


tailed study of 325 supreme court decisions 
and by case studies. 

Sources of information were: research 
studies and educational literature; the 
school codes of each of the forty-eight 
states; subsequent session laws, including 
amendments and reports; interpretations of 
doubtful provisions authorized or sanc- 
tioned by the various state departments of 
education; the records of 325 appeal cases; 
county board minutes; petitions, letters 
from patrons, extracts from minutes of vari- 
ous school meetings; articles from local 
newspapers; and 93 personal interviews. 


FINDINGS 


Within the states there is a lack of unity 
or definite plan of enactments governing 
the various types of district organization. 
Much of the chaotic condition of the stat- 
utes seems to be due to expediency, not to 
carefully developed principles and aims. 
There is a multiplicity of school statutes 
provided for district reorganization through 


* By Harotp D. Atrorp, Pa.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 852. 
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consolidation of small schools. A common 
procedure is to enlarge the area of the dis- 
trict rather than to change the pattern of 
organization, without distinguishing be- 
tween attendance and administrative units. 

Undue wordiness and incoherence char- 
acterize the school laws, The verbose stat- 
utes found in many states prevent a clear 
understanding of the procedures, thereby 
frustrating needed organization. 

Criterial evaluation of the existing: laws 
reveals a definite lack of educational plan- 
ning. Only eleven of the forty-eight states 
attempt to plan the approximate pattern, or 
to visualize educational implications. 

In many cases, because of the lack of spe- 
cific instructions or the lack of the proper 
understanding of the statutes relating to 
the place of the petition in reorganization, 
the petition, regarded by thirty-one of the 
states as the initial step in the change of 
district boundary lines, is frequently sub- 
ject to an attack through the courts. This 
form of legal protest against district unifi- 
cation has often been used by the opposition 
to prolong or defeat the proposition. 

A majority vote in each district affected 
is required in most of the states before re- 
organization can take place. The operation 
of this type of statute has definitely de- 
layed school district reorganization. 

The authority to reorganize school dis- 
tricts has been delegated, in some states, to 
groups that are definitely political. It 
would seem that boards charged with this 
responsibility, in the interest of both de- 
mocracy and efficiency of organization, 
need to be non-political. 

The distribution of state funds was, in 
several cases, found to be a negative factor 
in school district reorganization, The sub- 
ventions to small districts of funds drawn 
from the equalization aid have tended to 
perpetuate the small district system. 

District reorganization has been retarded 
by so-called ideological factors. Some of 
these result from misapprehension of facts 
and some from the likely curtailment of 
activities of special-interest groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


School district reorganization, as it now 
exists in many states, is retarded because of 
the lack of state planning. Redistricting 
should be stimulated by a general plan, and 
encouraged by the allocation of state funds, 

Reorganization is prevented in many 
cases by a lack of scientific techniques and 
methods through which the state may take 
the initiative in redistricting. 

The school codes, as they are now com- 
piled, hinder needed reorganization. The 
school laws should be written in simple 
language, sufficient in scope to make clear 
the prescriptions, yet avoiding minute de- 
tails, and compiled in logical sequence, with 
an understandable but complete system of 
numbering, plus an analytical table and a 
good index. 

The failure of states to distinguish be- 
tween the attendance unit and the admin- 
istrative area has resulted in misunderstand- 
ing, and is a factor that retards desired re- 
organization of districts. 

The allocation of state funds to school 
districts should be adjusted so as to pro- 
mote and encourage efficient reorganiza- 
tion. 

The petition is a cumbersome instrument 
to employ in district reorganization, or else 
it has been carelessly used. A person should 
not be permitted to sign a counter-petition 
unless he has legally withdrawn his name 
from the original document. 

The American philosophy of democratic 
control, which respects the will of the ma- 
jority, has ceased to function in many 
states because of the way in which they 
deal with district reorganization. The law 
requiring a majority vote in each district 
is a negative factor in redistricting. 

The appeal cases indicate a general lack 
of the thought and thorough consideration 
that should be given the problem of reor- 
ganization. 

It seems that much of the confusion in 
school district reorganization is due to the 
legal ignorance or the carelessness of school 
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superintendents. It is suggested, therefore, 
that those charged with the responsibility 
of advising school boards be required to 
become versed in the intricacies of school 
law. 

A fundamental procedure to facilitate 
better school reorganization is to provide 
for an efficiently organized and adminis- 
tered program to build intelligent public 
opinion. 

District reorganization is more than the 
process of legislative enactments. Redis- 
tricting for each state should be considered, 


therefore, on the basis of what may be 
practical under the existing circumstances, 
and not in all cases from the standpoint 
of reorganization in other common- 
wealths. 

The general basic principles that should 
guide the reorganization process are: edu- 
cational planning, building intelligent pub- 


lic opinion, providing a medium for demo- 


cratic control, formulating legal provisions 
that are conducive to a smooth operation 
of the procedures, and allocation of sup- 
port so as to encourage the process. 


EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC COMPETENCE IN 
GRADES I TO VI* 


gener competence implies a reason- 
able degree of efficiency as a producer 
and consumer and a reasonable degree of 
economic literacy in civic affairs. It in- 
cludes skills, knowledge, and understand- 
ings. Recent years have seen a growing de- 
mand that the public schools concern them- 
selves with the development of these 
learnings. 

The purpose of the present study was to 
explore the status of education for eco- 
nomic competence in the first six grades as 
revealed by recent courses of study. Na- 
tion-wide samples of general, social studies, 
arithmetic, and science courses were ana- 
lyzed in order to find the answers to four 
questions: What objectives bearing on edu- 
cation for economic competence are stated 
in courses of study? What are the com- 
monly occurring topics which are most 
likely to be the vehicles for learnings hav- 
ing a significant relation to economic com- 
petence? In how many courses and on 
what grade levels does each topic appear? 
What materials related to each of these 
topics and likely to contribute to economic 
competence can be found in the courses of 
study? 


FINDINGS 


Courses of study and other curriculum bul- 
letins were searched for statements of phi- 
losophy and aims which might bear upon 
education for economic competence. All 
statements found can be classified as fol- 
lows: The elementary school should de- 
velop: (1) social-economic orientation, (2) 
occupational orientation, (3) understand- 
ing of social-economic problems, (4) an 
attitude of hospitality toward needed so- 
cial-economic change, (5) interest in the 
democratic planning of social-economic 
change, (6) awareness of the place of the 
machine in our civilization, and the pos- 
sibilities inherent in mass production, (7) 
awareness of the struggle for economic 
democracy, (8) awareness of the adapta- 
tions demanded by an increasingly inter- 
dependent society, (9) understanding of 
the importance of conserving human and 
material resources including natural beauty, 
(10) thrift and intelligent money manage- 
ment, including appreciation of what par- 
ents have to spend, (11) ability to make 
wise selection and use of goods and serv- 
ices, (12) interest in the use of tax money, 


* By Rutn Woop Gavian, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 854. 
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(13) knowledge of productive processes by 
which individuals, families, and commu- 
nities may increase their real incomes, (14) 
knowledge of common business terms and 
practices, (15) understanding of some of 
the basic vocabulary of economics. 

Analysis of 420 general and social studies 
courses! produced a list of fifty-six topics 
about which the learnings related to eco- 
nomic competence seem to cluster. The 
median item was found in 20 per cent of 
the courses. The topics fall into seven 
groups, which are given below, together 
with the average per cent of courses in 
which each topic of the group appears at 
least once. (1) Industries and occupations 
in the modern world, 38°; (Il) Home 
Life in Our Community, 30%; (III) Con- 
servation, 28°; (IV) Local community 
services and their support, 20°; (V) Char- 
acteristics of a machine civilization, 15°; 
(VI) Money management, 7°; (VII) Busi- 
ness organization; banking, 4°. 

In arithmetic courses, 47 topics likely to 
carry learnings essential to economic com- 
petence were found in bulletins from three 
or more places. The median item appears 
in only 8 per cent of the courses analyzed. 
This low frequency may be attributed to 
the neglect in most arithmetic courses of 
the informational content of the subject. 

In science courses, 53 topics likely to 
carry learnings essential to economic com- 
petence were found in bulletins from three 
or more places, the median item appearing 
in 12 per cent of the courses tabulated. Al- 
most the only topics which occur fre- 
quently are those related to conservation. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Samples are presented of course of study 
materials likely to contribute to education 
for economic competence and illustrative 
of each of the fifty-six topics found in gen- 
eral and social studies courses. While some 
of these materials are designated for use on 


1 The word “course” is used to mean the program for 
a single grade. 


a lower grade level than may prove most 
desirable for their initial presentation to 
children, the collection supports two con- 
clusions: (1) that the potential contribu- 
tion of the elementary school to education 
for economic competence is large, and (2) 
that some existing courses of study, particu- 
larly in social studies, contain a wide va- 
riety of economic problems and activities 
that appear on the whole adapted to the 
interests and abilities of children in the 
first six grades, 

The data lead to three principal recom- 
mendations for those who prepare ele- 
mentary courses of study: (1) that the 
desired outcomes of education for eco- 
nomic competence be outlined in detail; 
(2) that consideration be given to the 
understandings necessary for achieving the 
democratic control of economic power and 
a wider distribution of the products of in- 
dustry and agriculture; (3) that ample 
problems and activities be suggested for the 
guidance of teachers seeking to develop the 
desired abilities and understandings. Rec- 
ommendations are also made concerning 
each of the seven major groups of topics 
which are likely to be the framework for 
any program of education for economic 
competence in the elementary school. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


What the elementary school will achieve in 
educating for economic competence de- 
pends largely upon the classroom teacher. 
Unless she has some understanding of eco- 
nomic relationships, she can hardly de- 
velop these understandings in children. 
Furthermore, she will not be aware of 
either the need or the opportunities for 
their development. While a good course of 
study may increase her sensitiveness, it can- 
not overcome her lack of knowledge. It 
seems probable that the elementary school 
will actually contribute little to economic 
competence until elementary teachers are 
better prepared for the task. 
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Aviation Education 
Research Project 


Sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, the Aviation Education Re- 
search Project began active work on March 
15, 1942. The program included the prepa- 
ration of materials for the teaching of pre- 
flight aeronautics and for “air-condition- 
ing” all branches of the school curriculum. 
By July 1, twenty-seven manuscripts were 
ready for publication. Fifteen of the texts 
were published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany during August. The work of this 
project was carried on under the auspices 
of a committee of four: Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt, director, Professors Paul Mort, 
George T. Renner, and Ben D. Wood. The 
pre-flight aeronautics materials were pre- 
pared under the immediate direction of 
Professor Mort, the “air-conditioning” 
texts under the direction of Professor Engel- 
hardt. Many other members of Teachers 
College faculty advised with the committee 
on the preparation of these materials. 


Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF FIELD STUDIES 


The Report of a Survey of the Public 
Schools of Newark, New Jersey, has been 
published by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. This volume of 581 pages 
is divided into fifteen chapters, as fol- 
lows: The Organization and Administra- 
tion of Public Education; The Setting for 
Educational Progress; The Business Admin- 


istration of the School System; The School 





Building Program; Operation and Mainte- 
nance of School Plant; The Instructional 
Personnel; The Non-Instructional Person- 
nel; Financing the Schools; Early Child- 
hood Education; Elementary Education; 
The Education of Youth; Adult Educa- 
tion and the City-Wide Recreation Pro- 
gram; Education of the Exceptional; Pupil 
Guidance in the Public Schools; and Pro- 
cedures for Improving the Curriculum and 
Teaching. Fifty-six members of the staff 
and eighty-one field workers participated 
in this survey. The volume is illustrated 
with photographs of the schools’ activities. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt has been act- 
ing in an advisory capacity in the prepara- 
tion of plans for the new Academy of the 
United States Merchant Marine, to be lo- 
cated at Great Neck, L. I. The architects 
for this development are the Alfred Hop- 
kins Associates, New York City. 


Division I: 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


During the summer, Professor Donald G. 
Tewksbury served as Consultant to the 
Educational Relations Branch of the Office 
of Price Administration in Washington, 
D. C. He spent two weeks in Texas, one 
in Oklahoma, three in Pennsylvania, and two 
in Washington, working with educational 


- leaders on the problems of wartime eco- 
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Professor Edmund deS. Brunner partici- 
pated in a summer conference of the agri- 
cultural and home economics Extension 
Service Staff of the University of Maine 
concerned with the organization of the 
war program for rural Maine. He also ad- 
vised with several other colleges of agri- 
culture on the same problem. 


One of Professor Brunner’s 200F lectures, 
“Toward Readjustment and Reconstruc- 
tion,” has been mimeographed by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of 
Vermont for use in the discussion group 
program of its Extension Service. 


Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck was called 
to Washington in June by the Nutrition 
Division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, to act as a consultant 
on the problem of urban organization. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Professor Percival M. Symonds participated 
in a conference on Problems in the Pro- 
fessional Training of Clinical Psychologists 
held at State College, Pa., during the week 
of June 20 to 26. He is a member of the 
committee of the American Association for 
Applied Psychology which prepared a re- 
port on the program of professional train- 
ing in clinical psychology that served as the 
basis for the conference discussion. 


Professor Symonds attended a camping edu- 
cation conference held July 24 to 26 at the 
National Camp for Professional Leadership 
in Camping, under the auspices of Life 
Camps, Inc. Those attending this confer- 
ence had the opportunity to see a realistic 
program of camping and to discuss the de- 
sirability of incorporating camping into the 
curriculum in public education. 


A chapter on “Case Study and Testing 
Methods” was contributed by Professor 
Symonds to a book on Child Guidance Pro- 


cedures, issued under the editorship of Dr, 
Ernst Harms. 


At the conference on Guidance held at 
Teachers College on July 16, Professor 
Symonds read a paper on “The Guidance 
Counselor’s Responsibility for Morale,” 
This paper will be published in the Journal 
of Deans of Women. 


Professor Helen M. Walker received an 
LL.D. degree from her Alma Mater, Iowa 
Wesleyan College, in June on the occasion 
of the hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the college. 


Division II: 


Organization and Administra- 
tion of Fducation 


A workshop for superintendents of schools 
and other general administrative officers 
was held at Teachers College during Sum- 
mer Session. Representatives from all sec- 
tions of the United States were in attend- 
ance and engaged in activities involving a 
wide variety of administrative problems, 
The most popular topic had to do with 
various administrative and curriculum ad- 
justments related to the war effort. 


The superintendents council of the Metro- 
politan Area Workshop held an all-day 
meeting at Teachers College on July 23 
and met for a luncheon session with the 
Summer Session Superintendents’ Work- 
shop group. Problems of adapting the 
schools to wartime needs were discussed. 


On September 8 Professor Paul R. Mort 
addressed a meeting of the teachers of 
Hagerstown, Md., on wartime problems in 
the schools. The following day he talked 
to the teachers of Trenton, N. J., on avia- 
tion in the schools, On October 12 Professor 
Mort will speak before a luncheon meeting 
of the Philadelphia and Suburban Superin- 
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tendents Association at the University of 
Pennsylvania, taking as his topic “Adapta- 
bility of Schools in Wartime.” His talk will 
be followed by a discussion on the adapta- 
bility of school systems, with particular 
reference to the problems growing out of 
the war. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt addressed the 
Workshop Conference sponsored by the 
New York State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y., on June 22, and the Teachers 
College Summer Session all-college confer- 
ence July 23. His topic on the latter oc- 
casion was “Community Schools for De- 
mocracy.” 


Professor Engelhardt has been elected vice- 
president of the New York Academy of 
Public Education. 


Professor George D. Strayer has accepted 
the directorship of an inquiry concerning 
the administration and financing of the 
schools of the City of New York, to be 
undertaken under the auspices of the Joint 
Legislative Committee to Investigate the 
Public Education System. Among the mem- 
bers of the staff engaged for the work of 
the inquiry are: Professor John K. Norton; 
Mr. John W. Lewis, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of business affairs, Baltimore, 
Md.; Mr. Harold E. Akerly, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. 
Lee M. Thurston, professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Raleigh 
Holmstedt, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; Mr. W. L. Connor, 
formerly superintendent of schools, Allen- 
town, Pa., and formerly director of re- 
search, Cleveland, Ohio, public schools; 
and Dr. J. K. Flanders, who has participated 
as a research worker in many of the sur- 
veys directed by Professor Strayer. 


At the request of Superintendent K. E. 
Oberholtzer and the Board of Education at 
Long Beach, Calif., Dean William F. Rus- 
sell has granted a leave of absence to Pro- 


fessor Will French for the academic year 
1942-43, to permit him to serve as super- 
intendent of schools in Long Beach while 
Superintendent Oberholtzer is on leave of 
absence on military duty. As a reserve of- 
ficer in the Army of the United States Dr. 
Oberholtzer has been called to active duty 
as of July 1. Professor French, who was 
superintendent of schools in Long Beach 
prior to his appointment at Teachers Col- 
lege five years ago, returned to Long Beach 
after the close of the Summer Session at 
Teachers College. 


Division III: 
Guidance 


Professor Ruth Strang is serving on Profes- 
sor E. G. Osborne’s Committee for the 
Coordination of School and Community 
Efforts, and on Professor W. S. Elsbree’s 
Committee for Appraisal and Planning of 
Conferences and Workshops. 


The National Tuberculosis Association has 
asked Professor Strang to appoint a com- 
mittee of Teachers College Students to work 
with her this fall in the preparation of the 
1943 Christmas seal bulletin. 


Professor Strang was a member of the 
conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion which was held at the Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club, Columbia University, August 
28 to 31. 


The abstract of the paper “Exploration in 
Reading Patterns,” which Professor Strang 
prepared for the annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, ap- 
pears in the Psychological Bulletin for July, 
1942. 


Guest speakers who appeared before Stu- 
dent Personnel Administration groups dur- 
ing the Summer Session included: Dr. James 
G. McDonald, honorary president of the 
Foreign Policy Association, and commenta- 
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tor for the Blue Network; President John 
Nason, of Swarthmore College; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Lockhead, educational director of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; Dr. 
Maurice Bigelow of the Social Hygiene 
Association; Dr. Grace Loucks Elliott, Na- 
tional President of the YWCA and well- 
known author; Dr. Harry Bone, consult- 
ing psychologist, Dr. Jesse F. Williams, 
professor emeritus of physical education, 
Teachers College; Dr. Willard Waller, pro- 
fessor of sociology, Barnard College; and 
Dr. Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education of New York City, 
editor of non-fiction books for Harper and 
Brothers, and well-known writer. 


Several doctoral candidates in Student Per- 
sonnel Administration have received their 
degrees during the year. Wendell Allen 
(Ed. D.) worked out “A Plan to Ascer- 
tain and Evaluate the Use of the Cumu- 
lative Pupil Records of the High Schools 
of a Large City in Relation to the Admin- 
istrative and Guidance Activities of the 
Schools.” Margaret Crane (Ed. D.) formu- 
lated “A Plan for Meeting the Present Vo- 
cational Interests and Occupational Needs 
of Boys and Girls of Secondary School 
Age in Certain Vermont Communities.” 
Miriam Faries (Ed. D) and Robert Miner 
(Ed. D.) proposed “A Program of Student 
Personnel Work for the Main Center, 
Evening Session, of the College of the City 
of New York.” Claire Grauel (Ed. D.) 
wrote a project on “Relating Guidance and 
Instruction at State Teachers College, Troy, 
Alabama.” John L. Steele (Ed. D.) wrote 
on “The Coordination of Student Personnel 
Activities at Boston University.” Helen 
Quien Stewart (Ph. D) did her dissertation 
research on “Some Social Aspects of Resi- 
dence Halls for College Women.” 


Dr. Margaret Barker, who has been associate 
director of the Guidance Laboratory, 
Teachers College, has accepted a position 
as director of personnel at the State Normal 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Former Student Personnel Administration 
students now occupy the following positions; 
Dr. Wendell Allen (Ed. D. 1942) is setting 
up a records system for U. S. Merchant 
Marine Academy, Great Neck, L. I. Miss 
Bertha Adkins (A. M. 1942) has accepted 
a position as director of residence at Brad- 
ford Junior College, Bradford, Mass. Miss 
Marietta Banks (A. M. 1941), has been ap- 
pointed dean of girls, High School, Rye, 
N. Y., to follow Miss Dorothy Bourne (A. 
M. 1933), who was married in July. Mrs. 
Ilona Berry (A. M. 1942), who has been 
personnel director at the Flower-Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, is now dean of women, 
Louisiana State Teachers College, Natchi- 
toches, La. Mrs. Dorothy Vernon Brooks, 
who is completing her doctoral project this 
year, is director of activities, YWCA, 
New York City. Miss Elizabeth Jean Brown, 
who was a member of the staff of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, for the past 
two summers, and who has been assistant 
director at the Scarborough School, Scar- 
borough, N. Y., has accepted a position as 
dean of girls, Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Helen Boyd (A. M. 1940) has been 
appointed dean of women and assistant pro- 
fessor of Christian Education, Elon College, 
N. C. Miss Mary Beyer (A. M. 1942) is 
doing some personnel work in the YWCA 
at Chicago and Evanston, Ill. Miss Helen 
Curtis (A. M. 1942) is going to New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick, as 
director of student activities. Miss Margaret 
Davis (A. M. 1942) has accepted a position 
as assistant in placement and guidance, 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. Miss Rozane 
Hayes (A. M. 1941) is assistant director of 
recreational organization, USO, Trenton 
and Long Branch, N. J. Mrs. Annette Holt 
Hitchcock (A. M. 1940) has been appointed 
dean of women, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. Miss 
Harriet Howey is now dean of Chevy Chase 
Junior College, Washington, D. C. Miss 
Helen Knowles (A. M. 1942) has accepted 
the position of teacher of Latin and coun- 
selor, High School, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Miss Edith R. Macauley, formerly of 
Gunston Hall, Washington, D. C., is now 
headmistress, Girls’ Latin School, Balti- 
more, Md. Miss Ruth C. Mayes (A. M. 
1940) was employed by the Curtiss-Wright 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., during the past 
summer, She is now director of guidance, 
Eastchester Public School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Miss Margery Miller (A. M. 1941) has had 
varied experience this past year as assistant 
dean of women, American University, 
Washington, D. C., and as placement of- 
ficer, Office of Emergency Management, 
Washington, D. C. She is now director of 
a residence hall, Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Mr. John Nutting has been ap- 
pointed training specialist in the War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C. Miss 
Agnes Nohrnberg (A. M. 1940), who has 
been secretary in the office of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges the past year, 
has accepted the position of editor of the 
Alumnae Bulletin of the International 
Houses. Miss Evelyn Morris (A. M. 1941) 
is director of residence, Eleanor Roosevelt 
Hall, and assistant to the dean of women, 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 
Miss Helene Donnelly will also assist in one 
of the dormitories there. Miss Katherine 
Sherrill (A. M. 1940), who assisted Dr. 
Harriet Hayes in the Office of Student 
Welfare for several years, is now dean of 
women, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Va. 

Dr. Helen Quien Stewart (Ph. D. 1942) 
is director of the Girls’ Residence, YWCA, 
Boston, Mass. Miss Ted Tidwell (A. M. 
1937) has been appointed director of per- 
sonnel, Women’s College, Furman Univer- 
sity, Greenville, S. C. Miss Eleanor Thomas 
(A. M. 1940) has been appointed social di- 
rector of Willard Straight Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., to succeed Miss 
Cecelia Werner (A. M. 1935), who has ac- 
cepted a position as dean of women, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. Miss 
Charlotte Wollaeger (A. M. 1940), who 
has been teaching in the Shorewood High 
School, Milwaukee, has been appointed 


dean of women at Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 


Former students in Guidance and Personnel 
are now holding positions as follows: Miss 
Rosamond Loewy (A. M. 1942) is in the 
Personnel Department of R. H. Macy & 
Co. Miss Helen Church is director of per- 
sonnel at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York 
City. Mrs. Hortense Sanders Cochrane 
(A. M. 1937), who was assistant director 
of placement for delinquent girls at Hud- 
son, N. Y., is now a member of the faculty 
at the Atlanta University School of Social 
Work and is instructing social workers in 
Vocational Guidance, 


As editor of Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, Professor Harry D. 
Kitson has completed the compilation of a 
special issue entitled “Vocational Guidance 
for Victory,” which was prepared as a 
Counselor’s Wartime Manual. This publi- 
cation contains all the information needed 
by a counselor for answering questions 
raised by youth and adults regarding serv- 
ice in the armed forces and in war indus- 
try. At the annual conference on Voca- 
tional Guidance held at the University of 
Syracuse July 18, Professor Kitson spoke 
on the purpose of the Counselor’s Wartime 
Manual. 


In connection with the course in vocational 
testing offered during Summer Session, a 
demonstration was given, with the cooper- 
ation of the Psychological Institute of 
Washington, D. C., of a new type of instrv- 
ment designed to develop vocational in- 
terests in youth. This instrument consists of 
a series of projects involving various kinds 
of occupational activities. A youth who 
thinks he would not like a particular kind 
of work is given a performance project in 
that field which often generates an interest 
in it. Subjects for the demonstration were 
furnished by Mr. DWane Collins, Coordi- 
nator of Guidance Services for the 
summer program which Teachers College 
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conducted at the Benjamin Franklin High 
School. 


Mr. Alan Johnson, a candidate for the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree, is now in the 
Personnel Department of the Republic Air- 
craft Corporation, Long Island. 


Professor Roy Anderson attended the In- 
dustrial Relations Conference held at Silver 
Bay, N. Y., on July 17 and 18. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins addressed the 
students and faculty of Virginia State Col- 
lege, Petersburg, Va., June 19 on the topic, 
“The Implications of the Present Crisis for 
Education.” The following day he partici- 
pated in the Workshop, discussing the ques- 
tions raised by students and staff. On July 
30 and 31 Professor Hopkins participated 
in a series of discussions at Kinaloah Co- 
operative Workshop, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 
The topic considered was how to make art 
more functional in the daily living of chil- 
dren and adults. 


Professor Hopkins gave an address in 
Horace Mann Auditorium on August 11, 
taking as his topic “The Teacher in the 
Future.” He discussed the emerging pro- 
gram of education and the opportunity 
which it offered the teacher to achieve a 
higher quality of personal and professional 
living than in the past. He pointed out that 
a well integrated teacher, working demo- 
cratically with his pupils on their needs, is 
one of the best guarantees of a better life 
and living today and in the future. 


The students and staff members in Ele- 
mentary Education had a series of three in- 
formal buffet suppers and discussions in 
the Grace Dodge Room of Teachers Col- 


lege during the Summer Session. The dis- 
cussions centered around the topic of 
helping the teacher improve his professional 
growth, and the leaders were Professor 
Jean Betzner, Miss Etta Rose Bailey of the 
Summer Session Staff, and Professor Hop- 
kins. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


During June Intersession the department of 
Natural Sciences used the campus of Bard 
College at Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., as 
a field center. In previous years field work 
has been given at Lakeville, Conn. Plans are 
under way for the further development of 
a field center for elementary and secondary 
teachers, as it is felt that such a center may 
play an important part in the education of 
teachers in the postwar world. 


Science Experiences for Elementary Schools, 
by Charles K. Arey, has been published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege. The monograph is the result of 
several years of investigation in the Ele- 
mentary School Science Laboratory in 
Teachers College. It is a member of the 
series Practical Suggestions for Teaching, 
of which Professor Hollis L. Caswell is 
editor. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Professor Ray Faulkner has been called to 
Washington for work in the Personnel Pro- 
cedures Section of the War Department, 
and Professor Edwin Ziegfeld is working 
for the Educational Division of the Office 
of Price Administration. Professor Elise E. 
Ruffini is taking over the duties of head of 
department during Professor Faulkner’s ab- 
sence. 


Summer Session students in Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts made dolls out of scraps of 
materials left over from the clothes reno- 
vation project of the Home Economics de- 
partment and toys out of scraps of wood 
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from the woodworking classes. These ar- 
ticles have been given to the Red Cross for 
distribution to children. The Red Cross will 
send patterns made by the students and pic- 
tures taken of the various types of toys 
around the country to art teachers as inspi- 
ration for the construction of other types 
of dolls and toys. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews arranged a 
special conference during Summer Session 
on Postwar Planning for General Welfare 
—Improvement of Living Standards. Dean 
William F. Russell presided and spoke on 
the topic, “The Problem of Social Plan- 
ning.” Professor George S. Counts addressed 
the conference on “Social and Economic 
Planning and the Schools”; Professor 
Harold F. Clark talked on “A National 
Minimum for Postwar America”; and Pro- 
fessor Samuel H. Prince of Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, Nova Scotia, discussed 
“Postwar Planning in Canada.” 


Professor Andrews contributed an article on 
“Food and the Community” to the National 
Parent-Teacher for October, and one on 
“Clothing and Family Relationships” to a 
forthcoming issue of Modern Miss, pub- 
lished by the Simplex Pattern Company. 
He will contribute a chapter entitled “Con- 
sumer Education Grows Up” to the Year- 
book on Consumer Education of the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study, which will be 
published in the winter. 


Professor Grace MacLeod discussed the 
topic, “Diets, Budgets, and Priorities” on a 
coast-to-coast hook-up heard June 4 over 
station WABC. This was one of a series 
of seven nutrition broadcasts under the aus- 
pices of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. On June 8 Professor MacLeod spoke 
at the Pershing Square Information Center 
for Home Economics Women in Business 
on the subject, “Why a Knowledge of Nu- 
trition Is Important.” 


Professor Clara M. Taylor contributed 
to the June issue of What’s New in Home 
Economics an article entitled “The Nutri- 
tional Yardstick Being Interpreted.” 


Professor Taylor addressed the July 14 ses- 
sion of the Conference on Education held at 
the College during the Summer Session on 
the subject, “Vim, Vitamins, and Victory.” 


The banquet session of the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation held in Boston on June 24 com- 
memorated the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
founder of the Association. Professor Mac- 
Leod, who was a student of Mrs. Richards’ 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, paid tribute to her memory, giving 
personal reminiscences and a brief account 
of her professional activities. The other 
speaker on the program was Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, who spoke on the topic, 
“There’s More to Life than Jobs.” 


The Nutrition Committee of Greater New 
York, of which Professor MacLeod is chair- 
man, held its annual meeting on July 7. 
Reports of the work accomplished by the 
various divisions of the Committee gave 
evidence of gratifying progress during the 
year. 


Two books by Professor Mary Evans, 
How to Make Historic American Cos- 
tumes (A. S. Barnes and Co.) and The 
Story of Textiles (Little Brown & Com- 
pany) were published during the summer. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Miss Thelma M. Potter lectured at the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
during the June session of that institution. 


Before the Business Education Section of 
the National Education Association meeting 
in Denver Miss Potter spoke on the topic, 
“Office Practice and Clerical Skills.” 
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The Society for the Advancement of Re- 
search in Business Education held its annual 
meeting at the Men’s Faculty Club, Colum- 
bia University, on August 11. Officers for 
next year were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, Mr. Marsden A. Sherman, formerly 
of Salinas Junior College, and now fulltime 
doctoral student in the Business Education 
department; vice-president, Miss Leanore 
Coard, head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, Patterson Park High School, Balti- 
more, Md.; secretary-treasurer, Miss Wini- 
fred Templeton, of Mary Washington 
College. 

The Society will publish a bulletin early 
in the fall dealing with the conference 
which this department sponsored on “Prob- 
lems Facing Business Education in Present 
and Postwar Planning.” 


A new approach to the problems of busi- 
ness education through conference tech- 
nique was undertaken by the Business 
Education department of Teachers Col- 
lege at its summer conference on Present 
and Postwar Problems Facing Business 
Education. 

Whereas the general pattern of the busi- 
ness education conference has been to bring 
together business teachers to be talked to 
and to discuss among themselves the prob- 
lems which are common to the various 
phases of business education, the Teachers 
College conference brought together busi- 
ness teachers, city supervisors of business 
education, state directors of business edu- 
cation, superintendents of schools, and of- 
ficial representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, the 
Educational Policies Commission, and the 
United States Office of Education. Thirty- 
one states were represented in the list of 
registrations for the conference. 

The general plan of the conference was 
to get from each of these groups a statement 
as to what they considered to be the 
responsibility of their organizations in the 
field of business education; and for the 
business teachers and administrators of 


business programs, in turn, to present to 
these policy-making and administrative 
groups a statement concerning what they 
should be doing about business education, 

The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals was represented by Dr. 
Paul Elicker, executive secretary, who 
presented the point of view held by the 
secondary school principals of the country 
regarding the problems of preparing young 
people for work-life in general and busi- 
ness education specifically. 

Dr. Elicker discussed the work of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in studying the after-school life 
of high school graduates and drop-outs, and 
the efforts of the Association to revise sec- 
ondary school curricula as a result of the 
findings of these studies. 

Following Dr. Elicker’s presentation a 
small committee met to draft a set of reso- 
lutions and principles which are to go to 
secondary school principals and which will 
be published in the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
indicating what the committee considered 
to be the chief responsibilities of secondary 
school principals in the development of 
a satisfactory program of business educa- 
tion for present and postwar conditions. 
These resolutions were then presented to 
the conference as a whole for adoption. 

The same procedure was followed in the 
case of the presentations by Dr. Kenneth 
B. Haas, of the Business Education Service 
of the U. S. Office of Education, and by 
Professor John K. Norton, of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission; that is, resolu- 
tions were drawn up to be presented to 
the Commissioner of Education, Dr. John 
Studebaker, and the Educational Policies 
Commission, respectively. 

In addition to these specific presenta- 
tions, the conference was addressed by 
Professor Isaac L. Kandel on the topic, 
“The English Speaking World and the War 
and the Peace”; a series of films for aviation 
education as it relates to the secondary 
school were shown; and Professor H. L. 
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Forkner, president of the National Council 
for Business Education, outlined the pro- 
ject of the Council, The Future Business 
Leaders of America, and the place of this 
organization in present and postwar plan- 
ning for business education. 

Among the outstanding contributions 
that were made at the conference was that 
of Professor N. L. Engelhardt, who for the 
past several months has been working on an 
educational project of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority for the purpose of mak- 
ing young America air minded. He pointed 
out ways in which education for economic 
competency, represented by business edu- 
cators, must be radically altered if we are 
to keep up with the remarkable advances 
which are being made in air transportation, 
and stressed its implications for American 
production, consumption, and distribution. 
His presentation pointed the way for busi- 
ness teachers to begin planning new kinds 
of courses which air-minded people must 
have if they are to take their place in the 
new kind of world air transportation is 
bringing to us. 

The Society for the Advancement of Re- 
search in Business Education has published 
the complete report of the conference, in- 
cluding the addresses delivered and the 
resolutions adopted. Copies may be obtained 
for fifty cents each by addressing The So- 
ciety at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Professor William L. Hughes attended a 
conference called in June by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education to determine policies and 
program for the school and college phase 
of the U.S. Division of Physical Fitness. 


In June Professor Josephine L. Rathbone 
attended the Girl Scouts National Training 
School at Foster, Ohio, as special consult- 
ant on health and safety. She also conducted 
a series of lectures on physical fitness at 
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the First Girl Scout Training School, Buz- 
zards Bay, Mass. 


At an assembly on August 4 at New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, Jersey City, 
Professor Rathbone spoke on the topic, 
“India—What She Means to Me.” 


EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL 


On June 18, 19, and 20 a group of two hun- 
dred fifty of America’s ablest people in the 
field of Education of the Exceptional as- 
sembled for a three-day work conference 
at Teachers College. Contrary to custom 
there were no speeches, no banquets—only 
work sessions which resulted in a series of 
definite proposals for next steps in each of 
the areas of the exceptional. These pro- 
posals are now in the hands of appropriate 
agencies, institutions, and communities. 
They were presented by a panel which in- 
cluded: Dr. T. W. Hopkins, presiding, as- 
sociate superintendent of schools, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Dr. Sanford Bates, Commis- 
sioner, New York State Board of Parole; 
Mr. Alan R. Blackburn, director of social 
welfare, New York Association for the 
Blind, New York City; Miss May E. Bryne, 
director of special education, Minneapolis 
Public Schools; Dr. Herbert C. Clish, su- 
perintendent of schools, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Dr. Guy L. Hilleboe, Supervising 
Principal of the Rutherford, N. J., Public 
Schools; Mr. Richard Hungerford, head of 
Bureau Classes for Remedial Work for 
Mentally Defective, New York City; 
Dr. Christine P. Ingram, assistant direc- 
tor, special education, Rochester, N. Y.,; 
Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, professor of education, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Dr. T. Ernest Newland, chief, special edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, 
superintendent, Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York City; Mr. Harold Odell, 
vice-principal, Rutherford, N. J., High 
School; Colonel John Smith, Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled, New York City; Dr. 
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Warren H. Gardner, Consultant in Hearing 
and Vision, Oregon State Board of Health, 
Eugene, Ore.; and Dr. Edward H. Stullken, 
head, Montefiore Special School, Chicago, 
Ill. 

The conference was planned by Profes- 
sor Herbert B. Bruner, Professor Hugh 
Grant Rowell, Dr. Mildred B. Stanton, 
and Miss Vivian Ellis of Teachers College. 
In the fall, some of the leaders of the 
various groups at the conference propose to 
meet for a series of follow-up discussions 
in connection with Education 256W, Prob- 
lems of educating the handicapped to re- 
place workers entering the armed services 
or war industries. 


Division V: 
Nursing Education 


At a meeting held in Horace Mann Audi- 
torium on August 3 under the auspices of 
the Nursing Education Division, recent 
news was reported from the Red Cross and 
nursing front abroad. The speakers were 
Miss Yvonne Hentsch, a Swiss nurse, now 
Chief of the Nursing Bureau of the Inter- 
national League of Red Cross Societies in 
Geneva, Switzerland, who is on a visit to 
the United States, Canada, and the South 
American countries, and Miss Virginia Dun- 
bar, Assistant Director of Nursing in the 
American Red Cross, who has just returned 
from a special mission to England. An hon- 
ored guest was Miss Helen L. Summers, 
a Brooklyn nurse and first lieutenant of the 
United States Army Nurse Corps, who has 
recently returned from Bataan and Corregi- 
dor. She answered some questions about 
her experiences during the last days at 
Bataan and her eighteen-day trip by sub- 
marine to Australia. Valdine Condé, the 
gifted young pianist, played a number of 
appropriate selections. 


Miss Elizabeth Phillips, a former member 
of the Nursing Education staff, who has 
been in charge of the public health nursing 


staff of the American Red Cross Harvard 
Field Hospital Unit in Salisbury, England, 
for the past two years, will return to Amer- 
ica this fall. She will be assistant director of 
the Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service. 


A Spanish edition of The Educational Pro- 
gram of the School of Nursing has just been 
received. This monograph was prepared by 
Professor Isabel M. Stewart for the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses and earlier 
translated into French and German. The 
Spanish translation was prepared by the 
League of Red Cross Societies at the request 
of several of its South American branches, 


Professor Stewart assisted in the prepara- 
tion of a new pamphlet entitled A Guide 
for the Organization of Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing, published under the auspices of 
the National Nursing Council for War 
Service and the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing. Dr. Roy W. Bixler had 
a large share in the writing of this pamphlet, 
which will be used to assist in the organiza- 
tion or expansion of collegiate schools in 
connection with the war effort. 


Miss Lutie Clemson Leavell, instructor in 
biology, has cooperated with Miss Caroline 
E. Stackpole in preparing the eleventh 
edition of the well-known Textbook of 
Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses, by 
Diana C. Kimber, Carolyn E. Gray, and 
Caroline E. Stackpole, recently issued by 
The Macmillan Company. 


The Library 


Miss Ruth E. Moses, formerly in charge of 
the serials division of the Library, was ap- 
pointed supervising librarian of the Ac- 
quisitions Department on July 1. 


Miss Carrie E. Meares, assistant library con- 
sultant, served as special research librarian 
for the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Aviation Education Research Project es- 
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tablished at Teachers College. Dr. Albrecht 
Kronenberger also assisted in the Project 
by translating a technical work on aviation. 


The Library has recently issued two guides 
to literature on Latin America—“Educa- 
tion in Latin America” (Library Consult- 
ant Book List No. 35) and “Recent Books 
on Latin America Selected for School 
Libraries” (Classroom Literature, Vol. IX, 
No. 6). These are priced at 5 cents and 15 
cents, respectively. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment: 


Aitchison, Gertrude M. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of English, High School, North Plainfield, N. J. 

Alden, Bertha L., surgical supervisor, School 
of Nursing, Ellis Hospital, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Anderson, Shirley M., instructor in physical 
education and hygiene, Hollins College, Hol- 
lins,; Va. 

Andrews, Marjorie (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
second grade, Public Schools, Bayville, N. Y. 

Barr, Olive H., administrative dietitian, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Beatty, Audrey B. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
home economics, Blackburn College, Carlin- 
ville, Ill. 

Beck, Margaret E. (A.M. 1942), house man- 
ager, Women’s Dormitories, Barnard College, 
New York City. 

Beck, Margymae (A.M. 1942), testing clerk, 
Arma Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Blum, Beatrice, assistant administrative dieti- 
tian, Springfield Hospital, Springfield, Mass. 

Brooks, Mary McL. (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in education, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

Chalfant, Yeurith W. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in home economics and dietitian, Westfield 
State Farms, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Clark, Marion E. (B.S. 1942), instructor in 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Field Relations and Placement. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For informa- 
tion write to the Placement Office for its booklet, 
Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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health education, Junior High School, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

Cole, Austin A. (Ed.D. 1942), secretary to 
the president of the Board of Education, New 
York City. 

Davis, Marjorie L. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
French and English and librarian, High School, 
Mountaindale, N. Y. 

Dingman, Thomas B, (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
science and mathematics, South Kent School, 
South Kent, Conn. 

Evans, Janet (A.M. 1941), teacher of kinder- 
garten, Public Schools, Katonah, N. Y. 

Field, Elizabeth B. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
biology, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 

Greenfield Ellis, teacher of science, Walden 
School, New York City. 

Griffin, Rose E. (B.S. 1942), superintendent 
of nurses and principal of school of nursing, 
The Cooley Dickinson Hospital, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Harman, John L. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
English and Bible, Eaglebrook School, Deer- 
field, Mass. 

Harris, Irene S. (A.M. 1942), resident in- 
structor in home management, North Dakota 
—— College, Fargo, N, D. 

aughey, Charles J., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Hufcut, Rebekah S. (B.S. 1919), administra- 
tive dietitian, YWCA, Boston, Mass. 

Hymes, James L., Jr. (A.M. 1936), director, 
Hessian Hills School, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Jordan, Fthel M. (B.S. 1942), teacher and 
supervisor, School of Nursing, Lynn Hospital, 
Lynn, Mass, 

Kindig, Waldro (A.M. 1935), principal, High 
School, Plainfield, N, J. 

Kirk, Alice J. (A.M. 1935), director, School 
of Home Economics, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Knoer, Miriam R. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
shorthand, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 

Lewis, Janet, teacher of English and history, 
Calhoun School, New York City. 

Lucia, Constance C. (B.S. 1942), instructor in 
nursing, Rochester General Hospital School of 
Nursing, Rochester, N. Y. 

Macquin, Hazelle B. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in nursing education and guidance, College of 
Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Madden, Mary C. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
chemistry, Mundelein College, Chicago, IIl. 

May, Lester E. (A.M. 1936), chemist, Atlas 
Powder Company, Paducah, Ky. 

Mills, James A. (A.M. 1941), student in- 
structor in science or mathematics, Army Air 
Corps Technical School, Rantoul, III. 

Moxley, Helen (A.M. 1942), assistant direc- 
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tor of residence, Woman's College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 

Ort, Catharine A. (A.M. 1935), supervisor in 
dining service department, Willard Straight 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y. 

Powers, Merrill (B.S. 1939), teacher of sixth 
grade, Harley School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rathbun, Helen (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
home economics, Women’s College, University 
of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Rotkin, Adele D., supervisor of projects, 
North Atlantic Area, Junior Red Cross, New 
York City. 

Seitz, Emily J., dietitian, New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 

Thomas, Jane (A.M. 1942), director of music, 
Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 


Turner, Pauline (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
secretarial training, Kansas University, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

Vickers, Elizabeth (B.S. 1942), chief nurse, 
Colorado River War Relocation Project Hos. 
pital, Parker, Ariz. 

Ward, Helen (A.M. 1939), teacher and super- 
visor of art, Public Schools, Ticonderoga, 
N. Y. 

Wentzel, Leslie E. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
commercial subjects, St. Mary’s in-the-Field, 
Valhalla, N. Y. 

Westby, Hazel, instructor in textiles, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Wheat, Leonard B. (Ph.D. 1931), superi 
tendent, Joliet Township High School eal 
Junior College, Joliet, Ill. 





